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HEARING  ON  POLITICAL  TURMOIL  IN  SERBIA 


Thursday,  December  12,  1996 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Commission  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in 
room  2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Chris- 
topher H.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  presiding. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Helsinki  Commission  will  come  to  order.  Good 
morning. 

This  morning's  hearing  focuses  on  the  recent  developments  in 
Serbia  and  what  the  opposition  forces  in  Serbia  have  to  say  about 
the  republic's  future.  As  we  all  know  from  the  press  daily,  the 
streets  of  Belgrade  have  been  filled  with  tenacious  and  courageous 
protesters,  sometimes  numbering  over  100,000.  Other  Serbian 
cities  have  also  experienced  the  protests.  Milosevic  and  his  govern- 
ment are  unwilling  to  accept  the  results  of  the  November  municipal 
election  in  which  the  ruling  Socialist  Party  and  its  allies  lost  major 
city  governments  to  a  coalition  of  opposition  parties  known  as 
Zajedno. 

Press  coverage  may  give  the  wrong  impression,  and  our  panelists 
may  want  to  comment  on  this,  but  it  seems  as  if  these  demonstra- 
tions are  more  than  just  about  the  municipal  election  results.  The 
mass  protests  show  the  frustration  among  the  population,  as  a 
whole,  about  the  poor  economic  situation,  about  the  restrictions  on 
their  human  rights,  and  about  the  lack  of  confidence  they  have 
that  their  children  will  have  a  democratic  and  prosperous  future. 
The  blame  rests  on  the  regime  in  Belgrade  led  by  President 
Milosevic  that  has  claimed  to  represent  the  interests  of  Serbs  ev- 
erywhere, but  really  is  interested  in  nothing  more  than  maintain- 
ing and  building  the  reins  of  power. 

Beyond  the  popular  protest,  the  ability  of  the  opposition  coalition 
to  win  in  municipal  elections  has  sparked  hope  that  alternatives  to 
the  current  regime  can  garner  support.  Attempts  since  1990  to 
change  political  power  through  the  ballot  box  has  failed.  The  oppo- 
sition's unity,  though,  is  fragile.  The  unity  has  been  forged  by  ne- 
cessity between  genuine  democrats  on  the  one  hand  and  national- 
ists on  the  other. 

I  want  to  stress  my  view  that  being  an  anti-Communist  does  not 
automatically  make  one  a  democrat.  Those  opposed  to  Milosevic 
and  his  regime  are  not  champions  of  a  democratic  Serbia  if  they 
criticize  his  failure  to  carve  out  a  greater  Serbia,  if  they  associate 
with  persons  indicted  for  war  crimes,  and  if  they  express  intoler- 
ance and  prejudice  against  non-Serbs,  rather  than  proposed  solu- 
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tions  to  differences  regarding  regional  and  ethnic  questions  in  Ser- 
bia. 

The  Helsinki  Commission,  therefore,  has  a  new  sense  of  opti- 
mism but  some  lingering  doubts  about  Serbia's  political  future.  It 
also  has  a  real  concern  tnat  the  current  regime  will  at  some  point 
impose  a  major  crackdown  if  it  feels  its  power  is  threatened.  If 
force  and  increasing  repression  is  used  against  those  struggling  to 
bring  change  to  Serbia,  this  Commission,  and,  I  am  sure,  otner 
members  of  Congress  do  more  than  merely  condemn  it.  Beyond  op- 
posing such  a  possibility,  the  United  States  needs  to  build  policies 
that  will  encourage  democratic  development  in  Serbia. 

As  was  indicated  in  a  Commission  staff  report  earlier  this  year, 
there  are  questions  regarding  the  wisdom  of  relying  so  heavily  on 
Milosevic  to  implement  the  Dayton  Accords.  There  are  also  ques- 
tions regarding  how  best  to  support  independent  media,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  and  other  democratic  forces  in  the  country. 

Three  witnesses  have  recently  arrived  from  Serbia.  Each  is  per- 
sonally engaged  in  different  components  of  the  opposition. 

We  have  Miodrag  Perisic,  a  co-founder  and  vice  president  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  first  political  opposition  party  in  Serbia.  Mr. 
Perisic  has  been  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  Hoover  Institution  at 
Stanford  University  and  has  lectured  at  universities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Branislav  Canak  is  president  of  Independents,  a  confederation  of 
independent  trade  unions  which  have  sought  to  organize  workers 
throughout  Serbia.  Formerly  a  broadcast  journalist,  Mr.  Canak  is 
also  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Independent  Union  of  Journal- 
ists. He  received  the  1995  George  Meany  Award  for  Human  Rights 
from  the  AFI^CIO. 

Veran  Matic  is  editor-in-chief  of  B92,  the  independent  radio  sta- 
tion in  Belgrade.  Despite  several  general  limits  and  recent  threats 
to  his  broadcasting  ability,  B92  has  been  one  of  the  few  channels 
known  for  its  expression  of  independent  views.  Quite  frankly.  It 
has  been  effective  in  its  work. 

Finally,  we  have  an  analyst,  Obrad  Kesic,  a  program  specialist 
for  the  Professional  Media  Program  at  the  International  Research 
and  Exchanges  Board.  He  is  responsible  for  programs  in  Balkan 
countries  and  serves  as  an  adviser  on  Balkan  affairs  at  various 
U.S.  and  international  organizations.  Mr.  Kesic  will  put  the  com- 
ments of  the  others  in  a  broader  context  of  Serbia's  potential  politi- 
cal development  and  suggest  U.S.  and  international  policy  re- 
sponses. 

I'd  like  to  thank  our  very  distinguished  panel  for  taking  the  time 
out  of  their  very  busy  schedules,  especially  with  events  being  so  ac- 
tive in  Serbia.  I  look  forward,  and  the  Commission  looks  forward, 
to  hearing  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Perisic,  if  you  could  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIODRAG  PERISIC 

Mr.  Perisic.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  for  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  such  a  distinguished  audience.  As  an  elected  rep- 
resentative back  in  my  country,  I  am  honored  to  speak  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  hoping 


that  my  nation  in  the  future  will  achieve  high  standards  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  m  coming  from  a  proud,  small  nation,  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  history  of  Europe  at  great  sacrifice  for  itself.  I 
belong  to  a  people  that  has  a  long-standing  friendship  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  fought  on  the  same  side  of  Amer- 
ica in  two  world  wars  and  has  more  than  110  years'  diplomatic  re- 
lationship with  your  country.  We  are  still  honoring  our  parents  and 
our  grandparents  who  risked  and  lost  their  lives  in  saving  more 
than  500  American  aviators  from  the  Nazis. 

Almost  half  of  this  century  my  nation  suffered  under  the  Com- 
munist rule.  As  a  tragic  legacy  of  the  Communist  rule,  we  had  the 
violent  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia  and  tragic  civil  war  in  Bosnia  and 
Croatia.  This  butchery  and  bloody  theater,  if  I  may  express  myself 
like  that,  put  Former  Yugoslavia  on  the  fi-ont  pages  of  the  inter- 
national press  and  on  the  top  headlines  of  TV  networks.  The  out- 
come of  this  war  is  more  or  less  known.  There  were  no  winners  in 
that  war,  but  only  the  tragic  consequences.  I  think  there  came  a 
time  for  healing  the  wounds  and  and  for  organizing  on  each  side 
reconciliation  committees  which  can  recognize  its  own  war  crimi- 
nals and  deliver  them  to  justice. 

But  here  I  am,  and  I  speak  on  completely  different  issues:  democ- 
racy and  freedom  of  the  media  in  Serbia. 

As  you  know,  we  had  elections  on  the  3rd  and  17th  of  November 
in  Serbia.  These  elections  we  considered  as  a  key  political  test 
showing  whether  peaceful  and  lawful  change  of  power  in  Serbia  is 
possible.  It  was  the  lower  test  task,  because  municipal  govern- 
ments by  themselves  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  authority.  But  by 
refusing  to  recognize  defeat  at  the  local  elections  in  all  major  cities 
in  Serbia,  including  Belgrade,  Milosevic's  regime  has  sent  as  clear- 
ly as  possible  a  message  both  to  the  citizens  of  Serbia  and  to  the 
international  community. 

At  that  time  and  just  a  few  days  before  that,  as  you  remember, 
there  were  some  discussions  in  Brussels  as  to  whether  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  are  coming  back  to  the  international  community.  They 
were  talking  about  trade  preferences  for  Serbia.  Since  Mr. 
Milosevic  made  frauds  and  manipulation  into  a  power  game  during 
his  elections,  these  discussions  were  fi-ozen  for  half  a  year.  So  it 
was  a  clear  choice  that  Mr.  Milosevic  had  to  make.  It  was  the 
choice  between  Europe  and  the  socialist  rule  in  Belgrade  and  in 
other  Serbian  cities.  He  has  chosen  to  keep,  to  preserve,  the  social- 
ist rule  in  the  local  cities. 

Coalition  Together,  which  was  formed  first  from  the  five  par- 
ties— two  small  parties  and  three  major  parties  in  Serbia — now 
consists  of  three  political  parties,  comprised  by  Serbian  Renewal 
Movement,  Democratic  Party,  and  Civic  Alliance  of  Serbia.  The 
idea  to  bring  the  people  out  on  the  streets  was  the  idea  to  defend 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  and  their  free  will.  It  was 
the  idea  to  defend  the  institution  of  the  elections  itself. 

As  you  all  know,  we  are  now  protesting  almost  25  days.  It's  4 
weeks  of  the  protest  and  the  regime  of  Mr.  Milosevic  is  still  deaf. 
We  have  a  complete  blockade  of  the  political  communications,  and 
by  that  we  have — there  were  tries  to  close  the  last  remaining  two 


free  media:  One  was  Radio  Index,  which  is  small  media,  and  the 
famous  B92,  which  became  the  hero  of  the  citizens  of  Belgrade. 

Political  objections  of  the  Coalition  Together  are  economic,  social 
and  political  reforms  which  will  secure  the  rule  of  law,  privatiza- 
tion, uncorrupted  and  inexpensive  government,  and  full  integration 
into  the  world  economy  and  international  institutions.  So  far  we 
didn't  reach  our  concrete  goals.  Our  concrete  goals  were  to  recog- 
nize the  real  outcome  of  the  elections  of  the  17tn  of  November;  sec- 
ond, to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  Mr.  Milosevic's  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment with  a  newly  elected  city  government  in  so-called  free 
cities,  as  we  call  them;  and  third,  the  freedom  of  the  media. 

We  have  now  a  regime  which  doesn't  care  for  the  warnings  of  the 
international  community  and  which  doesn't  care  for  the  voices  of 
its  citizens.  So  we  came  here  to  say  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  we  do  not  have  enough  strength  to  persist  and  to  oppose 
Mr.  Milosevic,  there  will  be  no  support  from  the  international  com- 
munity. But  I  have  to  admit  we  cannot  do  that  alone.  We  have  very 
strong  pressure  of  the  international  community  on  the  Milosevic  re- 
gime. But  I  also  think  that  the  citizens  of  Belgrade  deserve  not  to 
reconsider  imposing  the  sanctions  against  the  people  anymore. 
What  we  were  suggesting  is  to  consider  personal  sanctions  against 
Mr.  Milosevic  and  the  very  narrow  circle  of  his  supporters. 

If  I  may  comment  on  what  is  said  in  your  introducing  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  I'm  completely  convinced  that  I  am 
right:  On  the  streets  of  Belgrade  and  among  the  opposition  leaders 
and  among  the  opposition  parties,  the  primary  issues  are  democ- 
racy, very  lofty  values  of  the  Western  civilization,  and  economic  re- 
forms. There  are  no  more  nationalists  on  the  streets  of  Belgrade. 
Of  course,  the  political  scene  of  Serbia  is  now  very  clean.  From  the 
left  we  have  neo-Communists  and  neo-Titoists  as  we  say;  we  have 
a  political  center  in  which  is  Coalition  Together,  consisting  of  three 
parties;  and  on  the  extreme  right  we  have  exclusive  nationalists, 
which  is  Serbian  Radical  Party.  Now  we  have  more  or  less  clean 
political  single  Serbia  which  was  blurred  during  the  war. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  testimony. 

I'd  like  Mr.  Canak,  if  he  would  present  your  testimony  at  this 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRANISLAV  CANAK 

Mr.  Canak.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  am  here  in  this 
House,  and  I  was  always  pleased  to  help  present  adequate  informa- 
tion so  that  it  is  possiole  people  in  the  House  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  of  America  could  use  in  helping  us  to 
solve  our  problems. 

Many  people  do  forget  how  Milosevic  has  come  to  the  power. 
There,  right  there,  lies  the  key  why  all  of  that  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent years  have  happened  to  us,  both  with  this,  what  we  are  going 
through  the  last  weeks.  Milosevic  has  come  to  the  power  of  organiz- 
ing the  party  putsch  in  1987,  forced  to  do  it,  as  he  said,  to  stop  lib- 
eral faction  in  the  League  of  Communists  of  Serbia  and  announcing 
the  showdown  with  what  he  has  called  anti-Yugoslav  faction  in  the 
Federal  party  organization.  That  is  his  style  of  ruling  ever  after. 


Sorting  that  under  the  label  "Communist  paradigm,"  the  opposition 
parties  have  thought  that  their  anti-Communist  contempt  would  be 
enough  to  open  the  way  for  the  democratization  of  Serbia. 

The  second  strategic  mistake  made  by  the  Serbian  opposition 
was  that  they  have  accepted  the  competition  with  Milosevic  when 
he  had,  in  ideological  despair,  stolen  from  the  opposition  their  pro- 
pulsive power  based  on  national  chauvinism  ana  populism.  It  nas 
brought  us  to  the  kind  of  paradoxical  situation.  The  Communist 
captain  has  taken  in  his  hands  the  rudder  of  the  Nationalistic  ship 
and  the  opposition  has  fallen  into  the  trap  to  challenge  the  captain. 
Who  knows  better  the  dark  waters  of  hatred,  him  or  the  sailors? 

So  in  the  shadow  of  that  competition,  many  important  things 
have  faded  away,  like  for  example  the  process  of  transformation  of 
the  society  towards  democratic  state  organization  and  market  econ- 
omy. Who  cared  for  that,  when  the  Serbian  nation  is  surrounded 
by  enemies  from  all  sides? 

Milosevic  has  used  that,  and,  thanks  to  all  major  media,  he  has 
propagated  that  what  he  was  doing  is  democracy  and  that  we  have 
had  a  market  economy  in  Tito's  time  already,  and  all  he,  Milosevic, 
had  to  do  was  only  to  adjust  it  to  the  new  circumstances.  Then, 
from  that  tiny,  democratic  market-economy-oriented  shop  has  come 
the  first  product,  the  war,  one  of  the  dirtiest  wars  in  history,  the 
war  for  the  territories  and  against  human  beings,  even  those  who 
had  thought  that  they  would  have  been  saved  because  they  were 
Serbs. 

That  explains  why  this  war  was  marked  with  genocide,  ethnic 
cleansing,  why  most  of  the  victims  were  the  civilians.  In  some  cases 
people  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  with  an  acknowledgment 
or  even  direct  involvement  of  their  own  national  centers.  The  tiny 
shop  continued  to  produce,  always  with  the  trademark  of  the  ex- 
treme use  of  force,  complete  lack  of  humanity  and  highest  possible 
level  of  Machiavellianism.  The  tiny  shop's  foreman  was  ready  to 
advertise  everything,  even  the  products  his  shop  never  known  be- 
fore— ^peace,  for  example.  But  tnat  was  only  when  he  has  lost  the 
market  for  his  major  product,  the  war. 

Signing  the  Dayton  peace  agreement,  Milosevic  gave  up  engage- 
ment in  Bosnia,  but  his  shop  is  still  based  on  the  production  of 
force.  We  in  Serbia  did  not  feel  anything  that  Dayton  peace  agree- 
ment could  have  brought  to  Serbia  as  to  one  of  the  pact's  signato- 
ries, except  that  Milosevic  has  exploited  that  fact  to  present  him- 
self as  a  saint  who  always  was  a  peacemaker,  only  that  nationalist 
Serbian  opposition  has  pushed  him  into  the  war  adventure.  Of 
course,  men  get  sick  listening  to  someone  shouting  out  peace  as  a 
battle  cry. 

Bearing  the  title  of  the  key  peace  factor  in  the  region  is  probably 
something  that  Milosevic  couldn't  expect,  in  his  most  optimistic 
dreams.  But  it  didn't  make  him  start  dreaming  of  Serbia.  If  he  was 
forced  in  Dayton  to  leave  the  principles  of  force  in  Bosnia  as  the 
only  way  to  solve  the  national  interest,  nobody  has  asked  so  far 
ana  so  seriously  to  do  same  at  home.  But  could  he  be  reliable  for 
implementing  the  peace  in  Bosnia  if  he  is  not  willing  to  do  it  in 
Serbia? 

I  do  not  think  that  peace  in  Bosnia  has  a  chance  without  a  fun- 
damental democratization  of  all  state  parties  to  the  agreement. 
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Non-democratic  regimes  could  always  reach  for  the  revival  of  the 
Bosnian  crisis  if  they  feel  that  they  are  facing  problems  at  home. 
Of  course,  that  imposes  immediately  one  of  the  possible  conclu- 
sions, that  it  is  not  good  to  disturb  such  regimes,  especially  not 
from  inside.  But  I  don't  think  that  the  Serbian  opposition  is  dis- 
turbing regime  largely  because  of  the  Dayton.  Maybe  they  would 
have  done  earlier,  out  not  after  November  17th,  after  the  second 
round  of  municipal  elections.  One  could  even  say  that  some  of  the 
major  opposition  parties  would  have  never  stayed  nationalistic  if 
Milosevic  had  let  them  play  the  role  that  every  opposition  party 
more  or  less  had  in  most  of  the  societies  created  on  the  political 
ruins  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Same  goes  for  workers.  The  workers  of  Serbia  have  said  they  lost 
their  basic  role  of  measuring  social  threshold;  that  is,  to  limit  all 
state  aspirations  exceeding  democratic,  economic,  and  social  capac- 
ities. Captured  ultimately  before  the  war  by  enormous,  well- 
planned  and  extremely  well-executed  nationalistic  propaganda 
campaign,  workers  didn't  have  a  minute  to  wake  up  from  the  50 
years'  long  sleep.  They  have  not  been  educated  to  recognize  their 
interest  as  workers  and  citizens,  and  that  is  why  thev  have  become 
so  easy  prey  for  nationalistic  preachers,  especially  one  of  the 
preachers  who  was  the  head  of  the  state  and  the  Communist 
Party — that  meant  he  was  supposed  to  be  always  right.  They  had 
consciously  traded  their  membership  in  the  world  of  labor  for  the 
role  of  a  simple  subject  of  the  fascist  regime. 

In  this  conversion  of  the  workers  to  the  servants  and  executors 
of  the  Nationalistic  dreams,  the  major  role  has  played  as  state-con- 
trolled trade  union.  Thev  keep  silent  even  today,  as  they  do  not  be- 
long to  Serbia  but  to  Milosevic  himself,  sharing  the  same  silent  dis- 
tance from  another  Serbia  coming  its  way. 

The  United  Branch  Trade  Union  Nezavisnost,  Independents, 
were  founded  5  years  ago  to  search  not  only  for  the  industrial  de- 
mocracy, but  for  the  civil  society  in  general.  We  were  for  the  peace 
before  anyone  mentioned  war,  because  we  have  already  then  seen 
happy  faces  of  future  warriors.  We  have  lost  almost  two-thirds  of 
our  initial  membership  as  a  price  that  we  were  happy  to  pay, 
struggling  for  peace,  bread,  and  democracy. 

There  are  more  people  waiting  for  a  job  than  those  working  in 
Serbia.  One  employed  earns  an  average  of  $150,  and  seven  others 
are  afraid  if  he  loses  the  iob,  because  their  scholarships,  pensions, 
and  social  benefits  depend  on  him.  We  have  more  employed  in  the 
gray  economy  and  on  the  black  markets  than  in  the  factories.  That 
is  why  we  say  no  to  the  war,  to  terror  in  Kosovo,  to  the  violation 
of  human  rights,  trade  union  rights,  and  freedoms,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  major  human  civilization's  achievement,  a  possibility  to 
live  together. 

We  say  yes  to  changes,  and  that  is  what  was  our  slogan  in  the 
eve  of  the  first  round  of  the  elections.  We  asked  our  members,  their 
families,  and  friends  to  cast  their  votes,  whoever  they  think  might 
bring  us  the  change.  They  did  it,  and  now  for  the  second  round,  it 
was  clear  that  it  could  be  only  Coalition  Zajedno  and  Coalition 
Vojvodina.  Now  we  are  together  with  students  every  day  on  the 
streets  of  the  major  cities  of  Serbia,  not  supporting  these  two  coali- 


tions,  but  doing  something  that  we  think  we  do  together  with 
them — creating  a  new  Serbia. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Canak,  thank  you  for  your  fine  testimony. 

Mr.  Matic. 

STATEMENT  OF  VERAN  MATIC 

Ms.  Levi.  My  dear  sirs,  Mr.  Matic  prepared  the  testimony  in 
English,  which  I  will  read  to  you.  Later  he  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, and  I'll  interpret  for  him.  Thank  you. 

Free  Media  in  Serbia — The  Past  and  the  Future. 

It  is  not  well  known  that  during  the  last  5  vears  there  was  a 
strong  democratic  and  antiwar  movement  in  Serbia.  Despite  its  ex- 
istence and  potential  importance,  it  was  often  ignored  by  the  West. 
It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  number  of  people  who  refused  to  serve 
in  the  army  and  fight  in  the  war.  Several  hundred  thousand  young 
people  left  the  country  rather  than  having  to  participate  in  a  war 
in  which  they  did  not  approve.  There  were  dozens  in  of  independ- 
ent media  that  operated  without  any  international  support.  There 
were  also  numerous  pro-democracy  and  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
1991  and  1992  and  1993.  All  these  movements  and  the  media  sur- 
vived with  minimal  or  even  without  any  support  fi^om  the  West. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  1995,  the  Dayton  peace  agreement  was 
signed.  It  is  often  said  that  truth  is  tne  first  victim  of  war.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  wars  of  the  Yugoslav  succession  as  well.  But 
in  addition,  the  truth  was,  as  it  were,  killed  by  the  peace,  too. 

Soon  after  the  Dayton  agreements  were  signed,  Milosevic  decided 
to  suppress  further  the  independent  media.  Three  local  radio  sta- 
tions were  taken  over  by  the  government  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro;  the  only  independent  TV  was  taken  over  as  well. 
Western  reaction  was  practically  non-existent.  Television  trans- 
mission of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  in  existence  since  1991, 
was  discontinued.  The  opposition  parties,  deprived  of  the  free 
media  and  unable  to  have  their  views  known  through  the  TV  trans- 
mission of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  were  deprived  of  all 
means  of  communication  with  the  public.  They  decided  to  leave  the 
parliament.  The  parliamentary  life  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

Then  the  Federal  and  local  elections  took  place.  In  conditions 
where  the  main  role  of  the  media  was  to  vilify  the  opposition,  and 
when  the  opposition  and  independent  sector  had  to  resort  to  an  al- 
most 19th  century  type  of  door-to-door  campaigning,  Milosevic's 
party  won  the  Federal  election.  Barely  any  foreign  observers  were 
present.  Then,  unexpectedly,  both  by  the  regime  and  the  inter- 
national community,  the  opposition  succeeded,  in  the  most  uneven 
of  conditions,  to  win  the  local  elections  in  key  cities  that  account 
for  three-quarters  of  the  Serbian  population,  including  Belgrade. 
Faced  with  such  a  defeat,  the  regime  reacted  nervously  and  openly 
falsified  the  results. 

This  led  to  popular  anger  across  Serbia,  regardless  of  social  class, 
age,  education,  et  cetera.  Again,  there  was  no  reaction  of  the  West- 
ern media  and  governments  during  the  first  week  of  the  dem- 
onstrations. Only  when  it  became  clear  how  broadly  based  the  dem- 
onstrations were  and  that  they  would  not  end  quickly  and  when 
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Milosevic  resorted  to  open  threats  of  violent  suppression  and  ban- 
ning of  the  remaining  free  media,  including  B92,  foreign  public 
opinion  took  notice.  It  then  became  clear  that  the  Western  policy 
until  then  had  no  concern  for  democracy  as  such  but  cared  only  for 
the  apparent  stability  in  the  Balkans.  But  the  autocrats  who  were 
responsible  for  the  war  in  the  first  place  can  guarantee  stability 
only  in  the  very  short  run,  never  a  real  stability. 

Only  democratic  societies  can  guarantee  stability  and  ensure 
peace  in  the  long  run.  Only  democratic  societies  can  strive  for  com- 
promise and  fit  into  the  international  scene.  Such  societies  cannot 
be  developed  within  authoritarian  regimes  without  strong  support 
by  the  democratic  world,  by  the  nongovernmental  and  international 
organizations  whose  role  is  to  help  democracy.  No  democratic  proc- 
ess can  be  realized  without  independent  professional  media.  The 
media  represent  the  oxygen  needed  for  normal  political  discourse 
in  life.  Some  of  them,  like  B92,  have  wider  influence  and  impor- 
tance because  they  represent  almost  social  movements.  We  at  the 
B92  have  a  wide  array  of  activities:  publishing,  production  of  mov- 
ies and  theater  pieces,  exhibitions.  B92  is  particularly  active  in  the 
development  of  the  new  forms  of  communications,  like  the  Internet, 
that  allows  for  an  almost  instantaneous  transmission  of  informa- 
tion and  for  contacts  between  various  people  who  might  not  have 
ever  heard  of  each  other. 

It  is  only  thanks  to  the  Internet  that  the  news  that  our  radio  was 
banned  could  be  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Yugoslavia  and 
that  international  public  opinion  could  speedily  influence  the  au- 
thorities to  change  their  decision.  Information  sped  by  the  Internet 
regarding  the  demonstration  also  increased  world  awareness  of 
what  was  going  on.  I  remember  about  a  year  ago  when  we  asked 
for  support  to  develop  our  access  to  Internet,  we  were  told  that  the 
technology  was  too  sophisticated  for  our  radio. 

For  a  number  of  years  already,  the  United  States  has  has  no  pro- 
grams to  help  the  development  of  free  media  in  Serbia.  In  1996  we 
received  no  support  at  all  from  the  European  Union  either.  Our  de- 
velopment depends  on  the  actions  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by 
various  institutions.  There's  no  stable  support  at  all.  More  stable 
forms  of  cooperation  and  support  are  indispensable  for  the  entire 
non-governmental  sector,  and  particularly  for  the  free  media.  Such 
stable  programs  of  support  can  be  more  easily,  and  sometimes  only, 
provided  by  the  democratic  governments  and  international  organi- 
zations which  anyway  have  similar  programs  in  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

Currently,  when  the  desire  for  democratic  changes  in  Serbia  is 
obvious,  the  priorities  of  the  media  support,  in  my  opinion,  are: 
first,  to  support  the  development  of  independent  electronic  media, 
particularly  at  the  local  level  where  the  opposition  has  won  the 
elections  and  formed  its  own  city  councils;  two,  to  support  the 
printed  media  for  the  development  of  their  own  print  facilities; 
three,  to  help  the  spread  of  the  Internet  by  allowing  for  greater 
communication  capacity;  four,  to  develop  programs  of  journalists 
training  in  a  country  and  abroad;  five,  to  have  the  creation  of  an 
independent  TV. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  such  priorities?  The  local  media  have 
shown   themselves   extremely  important  in   the   recent   elections. 


They  have  contributed  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  candidates, 
the  views,  and  the  alternatives.  They  allowed  the  most  efficient 
form  of  change,  from  within.  Among  them,  local  radio  stations  have 
been  the  most  important.  It  turned  out  that  the  local  elections  were 
often  the  battle  for  the  control  of  the  local  media. 

Now,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  opposition  win — both  in 
the  cities  where  it  was  accepted  by  the  government  in  a  way  it  was 
overturned — to  found  and  reinforce  the  role  of  the  free  radio  sta- 
tions. The  printing  capacity,  and  thus  the  reach  of  the  printed 
media,  is  often  controlled  by  the  government  through  their  control 
of  the  print  shops,  paper,  unequal  taxation,  et  cetera.  The  most  ef- 
ficient help  would  be  to  enable  the  free  print  media  to  have  their 
own  printing  facilities. 

The  current  Internet  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  of  low  capacity  and  does  not  allow  the  entire  independent  sector 
to  have  full  access.  By  increasing  the  Internet's  capacity,  it  will  be- 
come possible  to  exchange  radio  programs  between  the  radio  sta- 
tions within  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  between  them  and  the 
world.  The  Internet  circumvents  the  state  limit  and  control  on  the 
number  and  power  of  the  transmitters. 

Training  must  not  be  confined  to  narrow  specialization  of  the 
journalists.  The  courses  must  be  the  means  for  a  direct  exchange 
of  ideas,  ways  of  learning  how  free  journalism  is  practiced  in  demo- 
cratic countries,  what  are  the  relations  between  journalists  and 
various  institutions,  including  the  government. 

The  need  for  an  independent  TV  is  the  most  obvious.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  role  that  television  has  in  forming  public 
opinion.  Since  it  is  an  expensive  project,  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected now  is  to  support  the  project  and  to  help  bring  together 
commercial  producers. 

The  proposals,  the  possible  projects  seem  to  exist.  The  budgets, 
hopefully,  do  exist,  too.  What  is  needed  is  the  good  will  to  help.  I 
hope  your  very  presence  here  is  an  indication  of  such  a  good  will, 
of  which  I'm  very  grateful.      Veran  Matic. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  for  reading  that  statement  by  Mr.  Matic. 
That  does  give  us  some  very  tangible  things  to  follow  up  on,  so  I 
do  thank  you  for  those  suggestions. 

I'd  like  to  ask  our  final  speaker,  before  we  go  to  questions,  Mr. 
Kesic,  if  you  could  make  your  presentation. 

STATEMENT  OF  OBRAD  KESIC 

Mr.  Kesic.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  regarding  the  growing  crisis  in  Serbia. 
Before  beginning,  please  allow  me  to  state  that  the  views  that  I  ex- 
press today  are  purely  my  own  and  in  no  way  reflect  the  views  of 
the  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board. 

The  blatant  theft  of  the  municipal  elections  in  several  Serbia 
cities,  most  notably  in  Belgrade  and  Nis,  has  shown  to  the  world 
the  true  nature  of  Serbia's  Government,  its  president  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  and  his  ruling  Socialist  Party.  Despite  Mr.  Milosevic's 
best  attempt  to  portray  himself  as  a  forward-looking  statesman  and 
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political  leader,  his  actions  since  November  17th  reveal  him  as  an 
authoritarian  dictator  unwilling  to  heed  the  will  of  his  people. 

The  popular  daily  demonstrations  in  Belgrade  and  several  other 
cities  throughout  Serbia  signal  that  the  patience  of  the  Serbian 
people  for  a  government  that  is  unaccountable  and  arrogant  in  its 
actions  is  quickly  drawing  to  an  end.  In  order  to  understand  the 
situation  now  unfolding  in  Serbia,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  nature  of  these  popular  demonstrations  and  the  political  devel- 
opments within  Serbia  itself. 

These  demonstrations  should  not  be  seen  as  popular  support  for 
the  Zajedno  coalition  or  any  of  its  individual  members.  Instead, 
they  should  be  seen  as  an  expression  of  deep  frustration  and  hos- 
tility against  the  Milosevic  regime.  The  theft  of  the  elections  and 
the  arrogant  behavior  of  the  Socialist  Party  have  served  as  the 
focal  point  for  people  who  are  fed  up  with  the  corruption  in  con- 
fidence and  arrogance  of  a  government  whose  policies  have  reduced 
their  incomes  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  in  1989.  But 
that  has  also  created  a  new  class  of  wealthy  ministers  and  govern- 
ment officials. 

The  depth  of  this  popular  discontent  ensures  that  regardless  of 
how  this  current  crisis  is  revolved,  Mr.  Milosevic's  absolute  hold  on 
power  has  been  broken.  Unless  Mr.  Milosevic  makes  a  dramatic 
turnaround,  recognizes  the  legitimate  results  of  the  November  elec- 
tions, allows  the  development  of  an  independent  media,  punishes 
those  officials  responsible  for  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  law  and 
human  rights  of  his  citizens,  and  begins  to  move  toward  a  free 
market  economy  based  on  privatization,  then  it  will  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  his  rule  comes  to  an  end.  This  end  is  sure  to 
come  because  of  several  main  factors. 

One,  a  growing  and  bitter  rift  within  his  own  party  that  will  lead 
to  purges  and  to  the  defection  of  a  number  of  his  own  party  mem- 
bers. Unlike  in  previous  crises  where  Milosevic  has  been  able  to 
play  one  wing  off  of  the  other — the  moderates  against  the  leftists, 
the  Nationalists  against  the  antiwar  movement — this  time  he  has^ 
fully  positioned  himself  with  the  radical  left  of  the  Sociality  Party 
of  Serbia,  the  SPS.  In  doing  so,  he  is  increasingly  alienating  the 
bedrock  of  his  political  support  in  the  party  center.  It  was  this  sup- 
port and  his  ability  to  portray  the  SPS  as  a  centrist  party,  a  mod- 
erate choice  between  two  extremes  of  left  and  right  as  represented 
by  the  opposition,  that  helped  him  maintain  his  support  among 
some  of  the  Serbian  people.  His  alliance  with  the  Yugoslav  United 
Left,  YUL,  the  neo-Communist  party  of  his  wife,  Mira  Markovic, 
and  the  erosion  of  the  center  within  his  own  party,  have  firmly 
pushed  him  to  the  extreme  left,  where  he  has  ideologically  been  the 
entire  time  of  his  rule. 

This,  coupled  with  the  success  of  Zajedno  in  representing  itself 
as  the  new  center,  has  succeeded  in  realigning  Serbia's  political 
landscape,  al  should  add,  from  this  point  on  things  will  never  be 
the  same  in  respect  to  that  landscape. 

Secondly,  the  promised  economic  boom  following  the  lifting  of 
international  sanctions  has  failed  to  materialize,  leaving  many 
Serbs  who  were  willing  to  support  Milosevic  a  year  ago  on  the 
promise  of  economic  recovery  with  a  sense  of  deep  frustration  and 
anger  over  their  own  worsening  economic  conditions. 
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Without  the  international  sanctions,  the  socialists'  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy,  the  government's  refusal  to  privatize  and  the 
corruption  of  its  leadership  are  the  main  causes  of  Serbia's  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  are  now  obvious  even  to  the  simplest  peas- 
ant. Serbia's  workers  and  peasants  have  tolerated  many  hardships 
over  the  past  5  years  and  have  given  the  socialist  regime  a  free 
pass  up  until  recently.  The  November  municipal  elections'  actual 
results  show  that  the  socialist  regime  will  never  again  be  able  to 
pass  the  buck  for  their  mismanagement  of  the  economy. 

Thirdly,  regardless  of  what  happens  in  Belgrade  and  Nis,  the 
loss  of  other  municipal  councils  will  undermine  Milosevic's  political 
machine.  New  private  broadcast  and  print  media  will  spring  up  in 
these  municipalities,  breaking  the  regime's  control  over  the  flow  of 
information.  The  independent  municipalities  will  be  able  to  form  a 
strong  association  and  develop  a  joint  approach  in  their  battle 
against  the  socialist-run  central  government. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  opposition  is  how  well  they  can  or- 
ganize at  the  grassroots  level  and  how  well  they  can  develop  suc- 
cessful economic  and  social  recovery  programs  at  the  local  level. 
Even  small  improvements  in  everyday  life  such  as  the  paving  of 
roads  and  repair  of  schools  or  hospitals  will  go  a  long  way  in  ce- 
menting support  for  the  new  governments.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
afford  these  services,  the  new  governments  must  be  creative  in 
their  dealings  with  the  local  and  international  business  commu- 
nities in  order  to  generate  much-needed  revenue  at  the  local  level. 

Fourthly,  Milosevic's  certainty  in  the  loyalty  of  his  security  forces 
has  been  shaken.  The  Yugoslav  army,  the  VJ,  has  openly  stated 
that  it  will  not  become  involved  in  this  crisis  and  will  remain  in 
its  barracks.  Privately,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  high  command 
of  the  Yugoslav  army  have  expressed  support  for  the  demonstra- 
tions and  sympathy  for  the  democratic  transition  of  Serbian  soci- 
ety. 

His  enormous  police  force,  over  100,000  strong,  remains  his  only 
hope.  However,  at  the  local  level,  the  police  in  many  cities  and 
towns  have  shown  sympathy,  and  in  a  few  cases  open  support,  for 
the  demonstrations.  His  special  police  has  become  his  only  usable 
enforcer  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  brutal  beatings  of  several 
students  and  demonstrators. 

The  United  States  and  Europe  must  realize  that  the  corner  has 
been  turned  in  Serbia.  There  is  an  unstoppable  movement  for  de- 
mocracy gripping  the  country,  and  Milosevic  can  no  longer  be 
counted  on  to  deliver  the  compromises  the  international  community 
seeks.  The  long-term  interest  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  is 
for  a  peaceful,  stable  and  economically  prosperous  Balkans.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  with  a  democratic  Serbia,  and  the  events  over 
the  past  months  have  shown  that  a  democratic  Serbia  cannot 
emerge  under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Milosevic. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  present  crisis 
and  ensure  the  democratic  development  of  Serbia,  the  United 
States  should,  among  other  things,  consider  the  following  options. 
One,  continue  to  pressure  Mr.  Milosevic  and  his  regime  by  main- 
taining the  diplomatic  isolation  by  recalling  our  representative,  Mr. 
Miles,  for  consultations,  and  encouraging  our  European  allies  to  do 
the  same  with  their  Ambassadors.  We  should  continue  to  block 
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Yugoslavia's  participation  in  regional  and  international  economic 
and  political  meetings  until  the  government  indicates  a  willingness 
to  compromise  with  the  opposition.  Furthermore,  we  should  look 
into  the  possibility  of  introducing  targeted  economic  sanctions 
against  Serbia's  ruling  elite  and  their  families. 

Secondly,  we  should  include  Serbia's  media  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  all  programs  of  assistance  currently  being  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Grovernment  in  the  region.  Third,  we  should  further  our 
contacts  with  the  democratic  opposition  within  Serbia.  Fourthly 
and  finally,  we  should  increase  humanitarian  assistance  to  Serbian 
refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  This  would  reduce  an  additional 
burden  on  the  municipal  governments  and  would  assist  them  in 
building  constituencies  at  the  local  level.  The  United  States  should 
not  seek  to  reinstate  economic  sanctions,  as  this  would  only  assist 
the  Milosevic  regime  in  once  again  painting  the  international  com- 
munity and  the  opposition  as  tne  cause  of  all  of  Serbia's  problems. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kesic.  Let  me — both  Mr. 
Perisic  and  Mr.  Kesic,  both  of  you  talked  about  targeted  sanctions 
on  personal  assets  of  Milosevic  and  other  members  of  the  regime. 
What  specifically  do  you  have  in  mind  in  terms  of  those  sanctions 
specifically? 

Mr.  Perisic.  Should  I  go  first? 

Mr.  Kesic.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Perisic.  It's  well-known  in  Serbia,  and  Belgrade  specifically, 
that  there  are  many  assets,  private  assets,  of  certain  families  on 
Cyprus,  in  Cvprus  banks.  Also  it's  well-known  that  Mr.  Milosevic 
bought  a  yacnt,  Lear  jet,  and  rented  a  villa  in  Athens  and  on  Cy- 
prus. It  was  not  possible  to  do  with  his  average  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Serbia,  so  it  can  be  the  object  of  the  investigation.  Also  I 
think  that  what  is  to  be  done  to  investigate  and  interrogate  the 
business  and  financial  operations  of  Beobanka  in  Cyprus.  It's  very 
concrete. 

Mr.  Kesic.  Mr,  Chairman,  you  may  be  familiar  that  during  th^ 
time  of  the  international  sanctions,  there  was  a  list  published  of  in- 
dividuals from  Serbia  and  Montenegro  who  were  being  targeted  for 
individual  sanctions.  I  believe  strongly  that  this  list  should  be  once 
again  re-examined,  looking  at  Mr.  Milosevic,  his  family,  the  ruling 
elite  within  Serbia,  to  amend  the  list  and  then  to  continue  the  leg- 
islation that  was  in  effect  during  the  time  of  this  international 
sanction. 

One  of  the  things  that  could  be  done  is  to  look  at  the  ministers 
around  Mr.  Milosevic.  Most  of  those  ministers  also  are  the  heads 
of  businesses,  and  then  to  target  those  businesses,  because  the  ac- 
counts of  those  businesses  more  or  less  have  become  personal  ac- 
counts for  his  ministers. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that's  an  excellent  idea  and  needs  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  on  rather  than  an  overlay  of  additional  sanctions,  which, 
as  you  pointed  out,  could  end  up  actually  benefiting  Milosevic  and 
swinging  the  pendulum  away  from  the  democratic  parties  back  to 
his  Socialist  party.  Since  the  elections  were  concurrent,  and  at  the 
Federal  level,  his  party  did  well,  how  do  you  account  for  that?  Was 
this  a  surprise  to  everyone  that  at  the  municipal  level  the  opposi- 
tion was  able  to  win  so  decisively  when,  as  you  pointed  out — Mr. 
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Matic,  I  think  you  made  this  point — that  there  was  very  little  help 
coming  from  the  outside?  How  do  you  explain  it,  the  same  day, 
same  election,  people  splitting  their  ticket  in  such  a  way? 

Mr.  Perisic.  I  am  member  of  Federal  parliament.  If  you  allow 
me,  I'll  answer  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Perisic.  If  we  are  talking  in  figures,  Mr.  Milosevic  for  last 
4  years  is  ruling  on  the  basis  of  28  or  30  percent  of  the  votes.  I 
was  leading  the  list  of  the  Coalition  Together  in  the  region  of  new 
Belgrade,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  municipal  communities  in 
Serbia.  I  had  to  get  more  than  100,000  votes  to  get  two  seats  in 
the  parliament.  But  Mr.  Milosevic's  party,  by  the  distribution  of  the 
electoral  districts,  could  win,  for  example,  five  seats  in  Kosovo  re- 
gion in  patch  electoral  unit  by  2,000  votes. 

So  it  was  also  manipulation  with  the  electoral  districts,  and 
that's  how  he  won  this  election.  Also,  since  Mr.  Milosevic  is  violat- 
ing Yugoslav  constitution,  which  is  supposed  that  prime  minister 
has  to  take  care  about  the  foreign  policy,  nobody  really  cares  in 
Yugoslavia  about  the  Federal  parliament  and  Federal  state.  There 
was  real  interest  to  vote  where  the  real  life  is,  where  the  real  prob- 
lems are,  communal  problems,  corruption  of  the  local  city  councils. 
So  that's  why  the  broad  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Milosevic  rule  in 
the  major  Serbian  cities  gave — it  was  the  decisive  factor  to  gain 
victory  for  the  coalition  together. 

Mr.  Kesic.  If  I  could  add  just  one  thing.  In  late  September,  I  was 
in  Serbia  and  I  traveled  among  the  cities  and  towns  that  I  visited. 
I  also  traveled  to  several  villages.  In  two  villages  in  particular,  in 
Lipa,  which  is  near  Smederevo  and  Osipaonica,  one  of  the  things 
that  struck  me  at  that  time  was  that  there  was  popular  discontent 
brewing  even  amongst  the  peasants,  who  had  been  a  pillar  of 
Milosevic's  support. 

At  that  time  the  peasants  that  I  spoke  with  raised  an  issue  that 
I  think  still  remains  to  be  answered,  and  that  was  they  didn't  feel 
that  the  opposition  parties  could  represent  their  interests  effec- 
tively. However,  they  did  like  the  local  individuals  associated  with 
those  parties  much  more  than  the  socialists  who  had  been  ruling 
those  local  communities. 

So  in  many  ways  this  was  a  vote  of  protest,  a  vote  against  the 
ruling  local  governments  and  the  corrupt  individuals.  They  are 
very  corrupt  at  the  local  levels.  So  that  partially  helps  to  answer 
why  there  were  two  different  types  of  votes,  one  on  the  Federal 
level,  where  the  voters  didn't  think  that  the  opposition  really  could 
do  anything  effectively,  or  even  if  they  could  win  a  majority,  if  it 
would  make  any  difference  at  all,  and  then  on  the  local  level, 
where  people  began  to  vote  their  personal  feelings. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask — we've  seen  press  reports  that  Dejan 
Bulatovic,  a  student,  and  Gojko  Baletic,  an  actor,  were  detained 
and  beaten  by  police  for  their  involvement  in  a  protest.  Could  any 
of  the  panelists  shed  light  on  what  has  happened  to  those  two  indi- 
viduals and  whether  or  not  others  have  been  mistreated  by 
Milosevic's  police? 

Mr.  Perisic.  Well,  I'm  familiar  with  the  case  of  young  student 
Bulatovic.  The  students  of  the  department  of  arts  made  a  puppet 
of  Mr.  Milosevic  and  they  showed  the  puppets  on  the  demonstra- 
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tions,  and  young  Bulatovic  student  was  carrying  this  puppet  of  Mr. 
Milosevic,  the  caricature  puppet.  After  the  people  were  going  home, 
dismissing  of  the  protest,  he  was  taken  by  the  special  forces  of  the 
police,  taken  to  municipal  jail  where  he  was  beaten  by  the  special 
forces  police.  He  was  really  terribly  beaten.  He  was  taken  naked 
and  he  was  beaten  on  the  head.  His  nose  was  broken  and  he  was 
refused  medical  attention.  The  day  after,  when  the  students  sur- 
rounded the  city  jail  and  city  police  headquarters,  they  allowed  him 
to  go  to  the  hospital. 

The  case  of  the  actor,  Baletic,  I  heard  this  morning  by  the  phone 
from  Belgrade.  He  was  terribly  beaten  but  he  was  released  after 
2  hours  in  detention,  and  he  came  immediately  to  the  party  head- 
quarters, where  he  showed  his  bruises.  He  didn't  know  to  explain, 
so  far  as  I  know,  what  happened  to  him.  He  was  just  taken  from 
the  marching  rally. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  Mr.  Bulatovic  still  under  detention  even  though 
he's  in  the 

Mr.  Perisic.  He's  in  a  hospital. 

Mr,  Sm,ith.  He's  in  the  hospital.  But  still  under  guard? 

Mr.  Perisic.  Yes,  he's  still  under  guard.  He  was  sentenced  for  30 
days  to  jail. 

Mr.  Smith.  Have  there  been  any  others  that  we  know  of? 

Mr.  Kesic.  There  have  been  several  cases  reported  in  Nis,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  demonstration,  before  the  demonstrations  began. 
I'm  not — at  this  point  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  individual, 
but  there  was  a  serious  beating  and  arrest  of  a  union  leader, 
Stocic. 

Mr.  Perisic.  It  was  before  the  elections. 

Mr.  Kesic.  That  was  before  the  elections.  So  there's  been  a  series 
of  beatings.  To  the  best  of  my  own  ability,  based  on  the  information 
obtained  through  telephone  conversations,  what  I've  been  able  to 
tell  is  that  these  have  been  random  and  they've  been  designed  to 
at  least  instill  fear  in  the  demonstrators,  to  try  to  get  them  to 
think  about  what  could  happen  to  them  individually.  So  this  is 
more  of  a  warning  at  this  point,  but  it  is  something  that  should  be 
definitely  noted  in  the  international  community. 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  We  should  add  to  this  list 
Radio  Boom93,  which  is  in  Pozarevac,  which  is  the  native  city  of 
Mr.  Milosevic.  They're  still  not  allowed  to  work,  and  their  trans- 
mission has  been  cut  off  still. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you  a  general  question.  Many  of  us  were 
troubled  when  the  administration,  in  crafting  the  Dayton  accords, 
put  so  much  reliance  on  Milosevic,  one  of  the  last  remaining  Stalin- 
ist dictators  in  Europe.  The  feeling  among  many  of  us  was,  "How 
trustworthy  can  he  be?". 

I'll  never  forget  my  first  encounter  with  him  when  the  war  first 
broke  out  against  Croatia.  I  had  just  been  with  another  member  of 
Congress  to  Vukovar,  which  was  then  under  siege.  MiGs  were  fly- 
ing overhead.  Tanks  encircled  Vukovar.  When  we  met  the  next  day 
in  Belgrade  with  Milosevic,  he  denied  that  there  was  any  kind  of 
Federal  involvement.  No  MiGs  were  flying.  I  saw  them  with  my 
own  eyes,  so  he  lied  really,  frankly,  right  to  our  faces,  which  you've 
probably  become  accustomed  to. 
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But  now  we  have  the  U,S.  States  Government  and  the  western 
allies  putting  their  eggs  in  that  basket  of  he  upholding  his  word 
on  the  Dayton  accords.  Do  you  believe,  in  terms  of  peace,  if  the  alli- 
ance, all  of  those  who  believe  in  peace,  would  be  better  off  if  the 
Da5^on  accords  and  the  peace  process  were  in  the  hands  of  the  op- 
position, or  Milosevic,  who  again  has  a  very  tarnished  track  record? 

Mr.  Kesic.  If  I  may 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kesic. — I  think  that  when  we  talk  about  the  responsibility 
and  the  obligations  under  any  peace  agreement,  including  the  Day- 
ton agreement,  it's  important  the  primary  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion rest  with  the  parties  who  are  involved  primarily  in  the  conflict. 
This  includes  a  core  of  the  three  communities  within  Bosnia  and 
then  as  well  as  Serbia  and  Croatia.  Serbia  and  Croatia  have  to  be 
pressured  to  honor  their  obligations  under  the  Dayton  agreement. 

However,  the  United  States,  in  relying  on  Mr.  Milosevic  to  de- 
liver the  Bosnian  Serbs,  has  made  a  terrible  mistake.  Mr. 
Milosevic's  influence  on  the  Bosnian  Serbs  is  questionable.  Mrs. 
Plavsic  just  yesterday,  in  a  statement,  indicated  her  support  for  the 
demonstrations  in  Belgrade  and  indicated  that  if  the  international 
community  thinks  that  it  is  going  to  obtain  any  concessions  from 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  by  continuing  its  support  for  Mr.  Milosevic,  it 
is  mistaken;  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  elected  their  representa- 
tives, for  better  or  for  worse,  that  those  representatives  have  been 
recognized  by  the  international  community,  and  they  will  decide  or 
make  any  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  in  negotiations  with  that 
community. 

She  herself  and  the  other  Bosnian  Serb  leadership  have  indi- 
cated that  they  accept  the  responsibility  under  the  Dayton  accords 
and  that  there  is  no  longer  a  role  for  Mr.  Milosevic  to  play.  Added 
to  that  is  Milosevic's  own  desire  to  rid  himself  of  the  Bosnian  prob- 
lem and  question.  This  has  been  a  series  of  headaches  for  him. 
After  the  elections,  in  which  he  tried  to  manipulate  by  funneling 
in  money  and  support  to  the  Socialists  within  the  Republika 
Srpska,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  lost  his  patience  and  that  he  had 
tried  to  distance  himself  from  all  questions  concerning  Bosnia  and 
the  future  of  Bosnia. 

Mr.  Perisic.  Sir,  if  I  may  add,  after  the  elections  in  Bosnia,  I 
think  that  there  is  constituency  and  legitimacy  on  the  side  of  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  who  were  elected  when  that  election  was  monitored 
by  the  international  community.  So  I  think  that  the  international 
community  has  to  talk  to  them.  Also,  we  are  stressing — our  coali- 
tion and  the  new  political  forces  in  Serbia  are  stressing  the  close 
link  between  the  implementation  of  Dayton  agreement,  stabiliza- 
tion on  the  whole  region  in  Balkans,  and  its  views  in  democracy 
on  all  these  sides. 

We  do  think  that  there  is  no  real  implementation  of  Dayton 
agreement,  including  the  respect  of  the  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy and  the  freedom  of  the  media,  without  new  faces  on  the  politi- 
cal scene,  which  means  we  have  to  see  the  back  of  the  people  who 
started  the  war,  and  then  that  they  are  trying  now  to  implement 
without  respecting  a  real  part  of  the  accord,  which  is  legitimate 
part  of  the  Dayton  accord  concerning  human  rights,  democracy, 
and  freedom  of  the  media  and  expression  of  the  will  and  speech. 
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So  it's  crucial  importance  to  understand  that  only  persons  who 
really  understand  the  new  language  of  democracy  and  the  language 
of  the  respecting  of  human  rights,  they  can  implement  the  Dayton 
agreement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask  a  question  regarding — ^you  said  earlier 
that  one-tenth  of  the  salary  going  back  to  1989  is  basically  what 
many  workers  are  receiving.  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Canak,  whether 
or  not  you're  having  more  success  nowadays  in  inviting  people  to 
be  unionized  than  previously.  Is  Milosevic's  ability  to  provide 
goodies  and  salary  increases  perhaps  or  other  kinds  of  helps,  is 
there  kind  of — is  there  more  of  a  trend  toward  people  being  orga- 
nized in  labor? 

Mr.  Canak.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  motivation  is  highest 
ever,  but  we  still  face  the  problem  that  we  were  having  on  the  very 
first  day.  That's  the  collapse  of  Serbian  economy  started  before  the 
war  and  before  the  international  sanctions.  We  have,  as  I  said  in 
this  paper,  we  have  more  people  on  the  streets  smuggling  gasoline, 
smuggling  cigarettes,  than  working  in  the  factories.  So  you  cannot 
get  in  touch  with  these  people  because  they're  not  in  the  factories. 
They're  not  in  a  group.  Another  thing  is  that  they  make  more 
money  than  they  would  usually  make  in  the  factory. 

So  I'll  give  you  one  example  of  how  serious  is  the  problem.  When 
we  tried  to  organize  a  seminar  for  them,  it  was  in  1993  when  there 
was  hyperinflation.  Each  of  them,  they  were  asking  us  to  pay  them 
100  Gferman  marks  a  day  for  the  seminar  because  they  said  that 
much  they  would  lose  for  each  day  of  the  seminar  not  smuggling 
the  cigarettes  from  Macedonia.  They  had  to  make  it  for  the  sur- 
vival of  their  families,  you  know. 

Once  we  have  economy  starting  back  to  work  in  normal  condi- 
tions— and  that  will  never  happen  until  Milosevic  is  in  the  seat,  the 
presidency — then  we  can  develop  that  dimensions  totally,  trade 
unionist  dimensions.  Now  we  have  a  more  civic  dimension  in  our 
trade  union.  I  think  we  maintain  only  15  percent  of  normal  trade 
union  activities.  The  rest  is  education  of  not  only  our  members  but 
even  their  families  about  what  is  democracy,  what  nationalism 
could  cause,  like  the  war  we  were  witnessing  all  these  years. 

So  we're  trying  to  wake  up  the  people,  not  only  to  recognize  who 
is  Milosevic  and  what  he  has  brought  to  the  Nation,  but  also  to 
wake  up  them  to  look  back  what  the  Communist  regime  made — 
how  the  Communist  regime  made  them  become  victims  of  igno- 
rance of  major  achievements  of  civilization.  So  this  is  a  long,  long 
trip.  That's  why  we  depend  a  lot  on  you  as  a  nation  with  a  brilliant 
tradition  of  democracy,  and  on  Western  Europe.  That's  why  I'm 
again  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  pleasure  and  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Matic,  could  you  tell  us 
what  kind  of  range,  what  kind  of  broadcasting  range  B92  has?  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  war,  what  was  the  reaction  and  the  support 
level  of  the  average  Serb  for  the  war?  Because  obviously  they  were 
being  fed  propaganda  day  in  and  day  out.  It  was  mentioned  earlier 
in  testimony  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  refused  to  serve 
in  the  military  because  they  felt  it  was  an  unjust  aggression.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  shed  light  on  the  knowledge  level  of  the  average 
Serb. 
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Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  It  covers,  it  could  be  said,  80 
percent  of  Belgrade  territory,  Radio  B92.  However,  there  is  an  as- 
sociation of  local  independent  radio  stations,  and  there  were  six  be- 
fore Dayton  and  now  there  are  only  three.  In  the  meantime,  the 
other  three  were  taken  over  by  the  state.  Therefore,  they're  trans- 
mitting parts  of  our  program. 

In  the  last  few  months,  we're  using  Internet  widely  to  widen  the 
territory  where  we  could  be  transmitted.  One  of  my  colleagues,  who 
is  a  journalist  for  the  weekly  Vreme,  says  that  a  monument  should 
be  raised  in  Belgrade,  monument  for  deserters.  The  time  when  you 
were  visiting  Vukovar,  many  units  were  coming  back,  not  willing 
to  participate  in  the  war.  Three  hundred  to  four  hundred  thousand 
young  people  left  Yugoslavia,  not  wanting  to  participate  in  the  war. 

We  now  have  many  problems  because  of  that,  because  we  need 
those  people  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  of  democracy.  But  that 
helped  regime  in  '91  and  '92  feel  insecure  about  their  policy.  Inde- 
pendent media  have  a  lot  of  merit  in  this  situation.  That's  why 
local  media  is  so  important,  looking  at  the  results  of  the  local  elec- 
tions. 

We  have  to  provide  democracy,  to  recreate  democracy  from  with- 
in. People  in  small  communities  have  to  feel  the  need  for  democ- 
racy to  provide  democracy.  The  same  thing  with  the  peace;  peace 
has  to  be  the  wish  of  everybody.  Young  people  have  no  future  per- 
spective in  Serbia  nowadays.  The  only  perspective  is  going  abroad, 
leaving  Yugoslavia.  The  whole  independent  sector  in  Yugoslavia 
works  on  that,  in  Serbia  works  on  that,  to  provide  the  conditions 
for  those  people  to  stay  in  Serbia,  and  to  become  real  creators  of 
democracy,  of  democratic  future. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  ask  you  a  follow-up.  Of  the  300,000  to 
400,000  people  that  have  fled,  and  maybe  others,  if  they  were  to 
come  back,  what  would  be  their  fate — some,  all?  Would  they  be — 
how  would  Milosevic's  regime  treat  them?  Where  would  they  go? 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  At  this  point,  it's  no  danger 
that  they  be  persecuted  by  the  regime,  although  there's  no  law 
about  amnesty.  What  discourages  people  to  come  back  is  the  ex- 
tremely bad  economic  situation.  In  any  case,  their  presence  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  reconstruction  of  Serbia.  The  majority  of 
them  are  not  nationalists,  and  they  are  in  contact  with  the  emigres 
from  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  They  will  be  the  ones  to  establish  new 
contacts  between  new  states. 

The  fact  that  they  spend  several  years  in  foreign  countries  and 
they  have  the  flavor  of  democracy  could  also  help.  That's  why 
Milosevic  is  trying  to  discourage  them  from  coming  back. 

Mr.  Smith.  Before  he  left — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  have 
been  right  as  he  was  leaving — Lawrence  Eagleburger,  the  former 
secretary  of  state,  branded  some  of  the  people  in  the  Balkans,  in- 
cluding Milosevic,  as  war  criminals  or  suspected  war  criminals. 
Thus  far,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  move  by  the  Inter- 
national War  Crimes  Tribunal  to  focus  on  Milosevic  for  his  part  in 
conceiving  and  prosecuting  this  war  or  slaughter.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  give  us,  the  Congress,  some  feedback  as  to  how  the  Serb  peo- 
ple feel  when  they  see  the  United  States,  not  just  in  Serbia  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  working  side  by  side  with  dictator- 
ships. 
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It  probably  has  not  escaped  your  notice  that  this  week  General 
Chi,  who  is  the  Beijing  butcher,  the  butcher  of  Beijing,  who  cracked 
down  on  the  Tiananmen  Square  dissidents  and  those  whose  only 
hope  was  for  democracy,  and  like  the  person  who  carried  that  effigy 
of  Milosevic  in  prison  garb,  people  who  carried  around  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  were  beaten  and  hurt,  and  in  some  cases  killed,  he  has 
gotten  the  red-carpet  treatment  by  the  Clinton  administration,  a 
19-gun  salute,  which  I  think  is  shameless. 

This  is  the  man  who  is  directly  responsible  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple dying  and  for  putting  and  being  part  of  a  dictatorship  that  has 
put  thousands  of  true  democrats,  small  'd',  people  who  believe  in 
democracy  and  human  rights  like  you  do,  into  the  laogai  or  the 
prison  camps  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  He  is  being  feted 
now  by  the  Clinton  administration. 

The  people  of  Serbia  see  that.  They  saw  also  when  Warren  Chris- 
topher visited  Serbia  and,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  meet  with 
the  opposition  to  find  out  what  was  on  their  mind  and  to  show 
some  solidarity  with  the  democratic  process.  What  kind  of  message 
does  that  send  to  the  people  who  are  putting  their  lives  literally 
on  the  line  for  their  beliefs?  To  that  student,  that  actor  and  you, 
who  are  out  there  fighting  for  democracy  and  freedom? 

Mr.  Canak.  I  can  tell  you  that  we  feel  betrayed.  We  feel  we  wast- 
ed our  lives  for  principles  that  somebody  tells  us  he  or  she  recog- 
nizes; but  the  facts  presented  to  us  show  that  actually  they  really 
don't  recognize  those  principles,  they  don't  see  our  deeds  as  impor- 
tant as  some  other  interests  are  important  for  the  country.  I  think 
both  interests  could  be  fulfilled. 

I  think  in  return,  you  should  never  barter  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples. It  doesn't  matter  how  much  you  need  something.  We  all  felt 
betrayed  back  in  Serbia.  We've  seen  Milosevic  in  London,  in  Grene- 
va,  and  in  Paris,  warmly  welcomed  by  the  U.S.  and  West  European 
leaders.  We  understand  the  European  and  U.S.  interest  in  stopping 
the  war  at  that  time  in  Croatia  and,  after  that,  in  Bosnia.  But  we 
never  understood  the  readiness  to  pay  such  a  steep  price. 

If  you  give  up  something  very  valuable  to  stop  something  which 
is  also  valuable,  you're  down  to  zero  actually:  you  sacrifice  democ- 
racy to  stop  the  war.  That  means  you  will  never  stop  the  war,  for 
you  have  sacrificed  democracy.  That's  why  we  always  suspect  that 
too  many  preconditions  were  given  to  Mr.  Milosevic  and  other  dic- 
tators around  the  world.  But  they  all  served  the  interests  of  those 
putting  the  preconditions  on  the  table,  not  the  people  who  are  ruled 
by  that  dictator. 

Why  did  you  never  include  in  your  basket  of  preconditions  some- 
thing like,  for  example,  human  rights  in  Serbia — trade  union  rights 
and  freedoms,  and  free  media — just  two  things,  two  very  important 
things — and  ask  Mr.  Milosevic,  if  he  could  give  you  exact  and  im- 
mediate answers  to  that?  Because  he  can  do  that  if  he  wants.  It's 
not  that  he  has  to  convene  the  parliament,  to  convene  the  govern- 
ment, to  adopt  new  laws.  He  can  do  that  tomorrow  morning  if  he 
wants.  So  you  can  see  immediately  what  cooperation  you  can  ex- 
pect from  that  man.  It's  simple — human  rights  and  freedom  of 
media,  nothing  else.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  As  different  as  possible,  we 
saw  10  days  ago  with  our  radio  station.  We  just  needed  to  organize 
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several  hours  of  very  broad  media  campaign,  and  Deutsche  Welag, 
Voice  of  America  took  part  in  that — a  number  of  smaller  media  and 
journalists  as  well.  After  them,  politicians  came  by.  The  radio  was 
cut  off  only  for  51  hours.  So  if  we  all  keep  the  universal  principles 
and  if  we  stand  together,  we  can  very  easily  win. 

Mr.  Kesic.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  American,  I'm  deeply  concerned 
about  the  message  that  we  send  to  the  international  community. 
To  give  you  an  example,  this  summer  I  was  in  Albania  on  an  offi- 
cial visit  and  meeting — this  was  after  the  elections  in  Albania — 
meeting  with  one  of  the  new  members  of  parliament  from  the 
democratic  party  there.  We  were  talking  about  the  accusations  that 
the  election  was  not  free  and  fair. 

The  new  parliamentarian  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Why  are  you 
Americans  so  concerned  about  this?  Whenever  you  have  a  choice 
between  democracy  and  stability,  you  choose  stability."  I  think 
we've  been  sending  out  that  message  for  many  years.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  we  have  to  change  that  and  show  that  we  stand  fully 
behind  democracy,  because  only  in  doing  so  will  we  have  that  sta- 
bility that  we  seek. 

Mr.  Perisic.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  started  to  speak 
about  what  has  become  a  big  issue:  We  see  from  time  to  time  the 
relationship  between  pragmatic  administrative  policies  and  reach- 
ing short-term  goals  such  as  peace  in  the  Balkans.  But  there  is  also 
the  big  issue,  as  you  said,  concerning  war  criminals  and  the  stand- 
ards of  the  prosecutor  of  the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal  at 
the  Hague.  That  means  there  is  no  possibility  to  reward  somebody 
who  cooperated,  for  example,  during  the  Dayton  agreement,  and  to 
punish  somebody  who  did  not  cooperate  during  the  Dayton  agree- 
ment. If  someone  is  a  real  war  criminal,  he  must  face  justice.  This 
is  one  issue. 

The  second  is  if  we  are  talking  about  the  lofty  principles  of  de- 
mocracy in  Serbia,  in  the  Balkans,  in  this  region,  there  is  a  very 
close  link  between  stability  and  democracy.  The  implementation  of 
democracy  means  that  there  will  be  an  open  dialog  to  decrease  the 
tensions  of  the  ethnic  groups  there;  it  means  also  that  there  must 
be  a  the  network  of  democratic  institutions  to  help  mediate  every 
open  question  there  is.  Instead,  if  we  are  working  through  dictators 
and  tribal  chiefs,  perhaps  we  can  reach  short-term  stability,  but  we 
cannot  reach  long-term  stability  and  democracy  in  the  region. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Matic,  let  me  ask  you,  what  has  been 
the  impact,  if  any,  of  the  freedom  broadcasts  coming  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  also  the  informational  broadcasts  like  the  BBC?  Any- 
one else  who  would  like  to  answer  that. 

Mr,  Matic.  [Through  interpreter,]  Are  you  referring  to  Serbian 
stations? 

Mr,  Smith,  No,  I'm  talking  about  freedom  broadcasts  like  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 

Mr,  Matic.  [Through  interpreter,]  It's  still  very  significant.  But 
they  will  be  fully  efficient  only  if  they're  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  independent  media.  The  majority  of  the  listeners  are  lis- 
tening to  the  FM  station.  So  our  radio  station  is  re-emitting  pro- 
grams of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Voice  of  America  and  BBC,  That 
gives  those  programs  a  chance  to  have  much  larger  audience,  in 
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other  words.  Radio  Boom93  fropm  Pozarevac,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  also  did  the  same  thing  when  they  were  broadcasting.  That 
was  one  major  reason  for  it  to  be  cut  on.  So  my  message  is  that 
it's  very  important  that  these  programs  should  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  independent  media. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  Milosevic  were  to  crack  down  fur- 
ther, over  and  above  some  of  the  beatings  that  he's  initiated 
through  his  secret  police,  what  should  be  the  response  of  the  inter- 
national community?  Because  I  know  within  the  Congress  there 
would  be  no  division  whatsoever  among  Democrats,  Republicans, 
liberals,  conservatives  or  moderates.  It  would  be  one  of  outrage.  We 
would  be  demanding,  I  know,  that  the  international  community 
take  swift  and  decisive  action,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  what  was 
mentioned  earlier  with  targeted  sanctions  against  individuals  and 
further  isolation  for  this  regime.  Perhaps  the  international  tribunal 
could  open  a  case,  finally,  against  Mr.  Milosevic,  now  having  prob- 
ably right  in  front  of  the  TV  cameras  more  evidence  of  violence. 
What  message  should  we  be  sending?  Zero  tolerance?  Have  we  sent 
that  message  so  far?  When  I  say  us,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  other  nations.  Have  we  sent  that? 

Mr.  Perisic.  As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Milosevic  was  warned  in  Lon- 
don, during  the  London  conference,  through  his  foreign  minister, 
Mr.  Milutinovic,  that  the  United  States  would  not  judge  him  ac- 
cording to  his  promises  but  his  to  the  actions.  So  he  got  the  warn- 
ing, miat  he's  trying  now  to  do,  he  will  not  commit  major  crack- 
down as  you  say,  but  he's  trying  to  bite  the  group  of  demonstra- 
tions by  taking  individuals,  trying  through  the  individuals  to 
frighten  the  group,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed  so  far.  As  we  can 
see,  the  people  are  determined  to  fight  for  their  rights. 

But  the  main  message  so  far  is  that  the  U.S.  administration  can 
publicly  say  that  they  are  not  recognizing  the  third  round  of  elec- 
tions in  which  Mr.  Milosevic  tried  to  gain  the  results  of  his  fraudu- 
lent actions  in  the  second  round  as  the  U.S.  administration  did  in 
Belarus,  saying  that  they  are  not  recognizing  the  referendum.  So 
it  is  a  very  strong  message  not  to  recognize  the  third  round  of  the 
elections  organized  by  Mr.  Milosevic — so  he  can  see  that  there  will 
be  no  more  dialog  with  him. 

Mr.  Canak.  I  would  say  that  most  people  think  that  Mr. 
Milosevic  was  always  something  what's  happening  back  home,  you 
know.  He  could  play  games  with  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He 
could  play  games  with  Bosnian  and  Croatian  Serbs  and  Tudjman 
and  the  rest  of  the  people.  But  he  was  never  able  to  play  games 
with  his  own  people,  his  own  nation.  He  was  most  afraid  of  from 
what  we  democratic  forces  in  Serbia  are  able  to  do.  So,  if  so  far  you 
support  democratic  forces  in  Serbia,  of  that  much  you  can  send  him 
a  very  precise  warning  regarding  what  side  you  are  on.  I  think  that 
he  started  to  lose  his  final  battle.  He  was  not  expecting  such  re- 
sults as  he  got:  that  is,  serious  turmoil  vvithin  the  ranks  of  his 
party.  That  will  finish  up.  I  don't  know  when;  probably  next  year, 
maybe  the  first  half  of  the  year.  But  as  any  wounded  beast,  he 
might  be  every  dangerous.  At  that  time  you  must  find  a  way  to  be 
present  and  help  us  directly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kesic.  I'd  like  to  add  that  so  far  the  administration  has  been 
very  consistent  in  its  message  that  violence  will  not  be  tolerated. 
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Just  yesterday  we  saw  that  Secretary  of  State  Christopher,  as  well 
as  several  other  members  of  the  administration,  sent  messages 
along  these  lines.  I  think  that  the  administration  was  slow  to  get 
started,  but  since  it  has  diverted  its  attention  to  what's  happening 
within  Serbia,  has  portrayed  a  consistent  message,  one  that  Mr. 
Milosevic  is  taking  heed  of.  I  think  that  the  Europeans  are  very 
consistent  in  the  message  that  they've  been  sending. 

One  of  the  things  that  should  be  done,  and  unfortunately  has  so 
far  only  been  done  in  a  token  fashion,  is  that  the  president,  as  the 
leader  in  the  international  community,  who  is  looked  to  establish 
leadership,  should  make  a  statement  concerning  the  situation  in 
Serbia.  He  mentioned  it  the  other  night  in  a  press  conference  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  that  a  reporter  asked,  but  he  has  to  also  get 
involved  personally  and  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Perisic.  Well,  let  me  add  for  the  sake  of  justice,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  United  States  of  America,  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  and  the  representatives  in  Congress,  did  the  best 
comparing  to  Western  Europe  and  European  Union.  First  of  all, 
during  the  journey  of  President  Clinton,  there  was  a  very  clear 
message  from  the  spokesperson  from  the  State  Department.  Then 
we  had — it  was  a  private  visit,  but  we  had  four  members  of  Con- 
gress. When  they  showed  up  at  the  fourth  floor  window,  where  we 
stand,  make  our  speeches  in  addressing  the  demonstrators,  every- 
body was  shouting  "USA."  It  was  a  very  clear  message  given  by 
your  colleagues  from  the  Congress  and  also  very  consistent  and 
continuing  messages  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  underscores — and  I  think  this  is  important  to 
say — the  solidarity  that  we  feel  with  the  Serbian  people  and  their 
aspirations  for  democracy,  but  not  with  the  current  dictatorship 
that  is  in  power.  So  I'm  glad  those  four  members  were  there.  When 
I  saw  that,  I  was  very  much  heartened,  as  were  other  members, 
too,  as  to  the  response  to  them,  because  our  fight  and  argument 
has  not  been  with  the  Serbian  people  but  with  the  government. 

Let  me  ask  just  two  final  questions,  and  I'll  yield  to  Mr.  Hand. 
How  long  do  you  think  the  protests  will  go  on?  If  the  elections  were 
to  be  recognized,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  end  the  protests  and 
then  move  to  the  next  level  of  activism?  Or  do  you  think  these  will 
go  on  indefinitely? 

Mr.  Canak.  Let  me  say  first,  since  I  started  on  this  republic  in 
Belgrade.  Today,  the  coalition  together,  the  leaders  of  coalition,  to- 
gether, have  the  last  chance.  I  think  it's  the  last  opportunity.  They 
are  meeting  the  Italian  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Dini,  who  is  in  Bel- 
grade, and  he's  bringing  European  Union  messages  both  to 
Milosevic  and  to  the  opposition.  If  it  fails,  I  think  we  will  have  to 
redesign  and  redefine  our  process. 

We  have  to  spare  the  energy  of  again  the  Serbian  people,  because 
this  moment  will  not  repeat  itself  in  the  close  future  if  we  do  not 
gain  the  momentum  and  if  we  do  not  use  this  energy.  So  what  we 
can  do  is  to  form,  which  we  did,  the  Association  of  the  Free  Cities 
in  which  opposition  wants  to  establish  an  independent  media  there 
and  to  move  some  activities  there,  organizing  parallel  organs,  par- 
allel forums  and  discussion  forums,  and  even  maybe  parallel  par- 
liament in  the  free  city  of  Kraguwatz,  for  example,  or  Uzice. 
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Secondly,  what  we  can  do  is  to  choose  one  day  in  a  week  to  gath- 
er together  to  show  that  we  are  continuing  our  protest. 

Third,  we  have  to  organize  all  people  in  Serbia.  We  have  to  trav- 
el around,  and  we  have  to  start  to  overthrow  this  dictator,  because 
the  only  force  that  we  can  use,  besides  the  pressure  of  the  inter- 
national community,  is  our  own  democratic  forces.  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  go  back  on  Sunday  to  inform  what  we  heard  here  and  to 
talk  to  my  colleagues  and  to  talk  what  we  have  to  do  to  reach 
achievable  goals  and  to  take  reasonable  actions  against  Mr. 
Milosevic. 

Mr.  Canak.  I  called  yesterday  my  office,  and  it  seems  the  stu- 
dents are — their  headquarters  are  in  our  offices.  They  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  university  almost  the  first  week  of  the  protest,  and 
anyone  who  is  expelled  from  anywhere  comes  to  us.  We  have  room 
for  everyone  who  is  for  democracy.  I  called  them  yesterday,  and 
both  my  members  and  members  of  the  student  movement  said,  "We 
are  just  warming  up  for  the  next  year."  But,  of  course,  it's  just  mo- 
tivation. I'm  sure  that  they  will  not  go  against  rationality. 

We  have  announced  a  couple  of  strikes.  Some  of  them  could  be 
strategic.  One  will  be  in  10  days,  starting  in  a  public  transportation 
company  in  Belgrade.  We  started  five  strikes  yesterday  in  five 
metal-working  companies,  the  only  five  big  companies  working  in 
Belgrade  at  the  moment.  That  is  the  message  fi^om  outside.  Of 
course,  we  do  follow  what  Coalition  Zajedno  is  going  to  do,  because 
we  are  also  not  ready  to  waste  our  force  and  to  keep  it  for  days 
to  come,  and  we  expect  that  might  be  sooner  or  later  next  year, 
maybe  in  the  springtime.  So  that's  the  plan  for  now. 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  We  have  still  to  reestablish 
the  work  of  Boom93  programming  in  Pozarevac.  Although  it  might 
look  like  a  small  radio  station,  comparatively  insignificant,  it  is  ex- 
tremely significant  as  a  symbol  because  it  operates  from  the  native 
city  of  Mr.  Milosevic.  I  also  want  to  stress  while  I  am  here,  and 
that's  what  I'm  doing,  too,  that  it's  extremely  important  to  have 
monitors  from  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States,  that 
will  be  there  to  monitor  the  freedom  of  the  media,  constantly,  not 
just  from  time  to  time.  Mrs.  Kati  Marton  came  immediately  to  Bel- 
grade. She's  from  the  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Journalists. 
She  came  immediately.  It  meant  a  lot  to  us  and  meant  pressure  to 
Milosevic. 

I  know  that  you  believe  us  when  we  come  and  report  on  the 
breeches  of  freedom  and  of  human  rights,  but  the  reason  we  have 
to  have  monitors  is  we  cannot  continually  report  what's  going  on. 
That's  the  reason  why  we  need  to  have  monitors. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  final  question.  Is  there  any  possibility  that 
Milosevic  will  attempt  to  create  a  crisis,  for  example,  in  Kosovo  to 
divert  attention  away  from  what's  going  on  in  Belgrade  and  else- 
where and  try  to  shift  the  National  focus  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Perisic.  No,  he's  from  Kosovo.  He's  in  Belgrade  mostly,  so 
he  will  not  do  that.  He  will  not  do  that.  He's  now  concentrated  to 
a  take  revenge  steps  against  his  own  people  because  they  didn't 
work  for  him. 

Mr.  Canak.  Another  reason,  he's  quite  aware  that  he  would  not 
control  Kosovo  if  he  starts  anything.  He  knows  that. 
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Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  Yeah,  I  don't  think  it  should 
be  good  to  now  divert  the  attention  that  this  creates  pressure  on 
Milosevic  created  to  resolve  other  issues,  such  as  Brcko  or  Kosovo. 
I  think  that  we  should  first  achieve  democracy  in  Serbia  and  then 
go  on  resolving  these  other  issues. 

Mr,  Kesic.  I  would  just  add  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Milosevic, 
in  forming  the  coalition  with  YUL,  has  more  or  less  thrown  away 
the  Nationalist  card,  because  if  now  he  was  to  try  to  regain  the  po- 
sition of  the  symbol  of  populist  nationalist  politics  in  Serbia,  I  don't 
think  it  would  work  for  him,  simply  because  he  has  already  alien- 
ated the  Nationalist  wing  and  has  purged  the  Nationalist  wing 
from  his  own  party.  He  has  alienated  those  nationalist  leaders 
within  other  political  parties  to  the  point  where  there's  no  way  that 
at  this  point  he  can  regain  the  legitimacy  in  their  eyes  that  he  had 
in  1991. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Hand? 

Mr.  Canak.  Excuse  me.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  ask  you  for 
a  favor.  We  have  a  serious  problem  which  is  not  normally  in  other 
countries  in  the  world,  but  in  Serbia  it  is  a  serious  problem.  We 
have  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  are  sitting 
behind  me.  They  are  not  getting  visas  to  get  into  the  country,  so 
they  cannot  be  with  us.  They  cannot  monitor  what  we  are  doing. 
They  cannot  help  us  on  the  spot.  That  is  a  serious  problem. 

I'm  asking  you  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  ask  the  Yugoslav  Grovern- 
ment  to  do  it  as  is  normal  under  the  Vienna  convention  and  other 
international  rules  concerning  diplomatic  exchanges  and  renewing 
visas.  This  is  a  complete  privatization  of  foreign  policy  of  Yugo- 
slavia, because  all  people  rejected  for  visas  were  rdected  without 
any  explanation.  Actually,  they  were  not  rejected.  They  have  been 
waiting  at  the  embassy  in  Washin^n  DC,  were  waiting  until  they 
wasted  the  time  planned  for  the  vist  to  Serbia.  Then  they  were  of- 
fered the  visas;  they  could  not  travel  because  they  had  other  obliga- 
tions. So  this  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  The  Commission  will  look  into  that.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  Mr.  Hand? 

Mr.  Hand.  Bob  Hand,  Helsinki  Commission  Staff.  At  about  the 
same  time  that  the  demonstrations  in  Belgrade  and  Nis  and  else- 
where were  really  first  taking  off  in  late  November,  there  were  also 
massive  demonstrations  in  Zagreb  against  the  government  because 
of  the  reassigning  of  the  frequency  for  Radio  101.  It  seemed  in 
many  ways  to  be  a  coincidence  of  events.  But  I'm  wondering  if  the 

Eanelists  could  comment  on  any  relationship  that  exists  politically 
etween  Zagreb  and  Belgrade,  both  in  terms  of  the  governments  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  the  opposition.  Does  the  political  opposition  in 
Serbia  try  to  make  contacts  with  that  in  Croatia  or  trade  unions 
or  media:  Or  was  this  purely  a  coincidental  effect? 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  I  can  sa^  for  B92  we  had  a 
long  cooperation  with  Radio  101  in  Zagreb  before.  That  was  before 
the  telephone  lines  were  cutoff.  Now,  since  that  happened,  since 
that  has  been  re-established,  we  have  started  our  cooperation 
again.  Very  soon  we  found  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances, 
where  we  were  repressed  severely  by  the  regime.  The  two  regimes 
are  counterparts.  They're  very  similar.  At  a  factual  level  thats  ob- 
vious as  well.  You  have  the  similar  treatment  upon  the  media  and 
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you  have  very  similar  treatment  of  the  local  elections.  Namely  a 
vear  ago,  opposition  won  in  Zagreb,  the  capital  of  Croatia.  Tudjman 
has  not  let  the  local  government  get  established.  However,  Croatia 
has  been  let  into  ElT.  That's  what  worries  us,  the  Council  of  EU. 
That's  what  worries  us.  Because  a  similar  thing  might  happen  to 
Serbia  as  well.  Is  this  peril  going  to  continue? 

Mr.  Perisic.  There  is  not  a  connection  between  the  oppositions 
in  Croatia  and  Serbia,  but  if  we  are  judging  according  to  the  behav- 
ior and  gestures  of  two  presidents,  they  are  twin  brothers, 
Milosevic  and  Tudjman,  and  there  are  fragmented  contacts  like 
B92,  Radio  101.  There  are,  of  course,  individual  contacts,  but  the 
war  really  damaged  the  global  communication  between  countries. 
We  do  hope  that  nealing  the  wounds,  as  I  earlier  said,  and  organiz- 
ing a  nongovernmental  reconciliation  committee  will  start  the  com- 
munication from  the  beginning,  since  we  are  suffering  the  same 
consequences  of  the  autocratic  regimes. 

But  still  I  think  that  there  are  also  some  differences.  There  is 
broad  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Milosevic  in  Serbia,  meaning  in 
provinces  and  in  the  capital  city.  There  is  only  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  Tudjman  only  in  Zagreb.  So  we  do  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
communication  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Canak.  We  had  communications  and  a  very  good  relation- 
ship with  all  three  trade  unions  in  Croatia  and  one  in  Bosnia. 
What  is  most  important,  we  have  established  communications  and 
relationship  right  in  the  middle  of  the  war.  We  insisted  on  that  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  have  at  least  one  bright  spot  in  the  tunnel,  the 
dark  tunnel.  We  succeeded.  It  was  a  hard  job  to  do,  because  at  the 
first  meeting  our  Croatian  colleagues  didn't  want  to  shake  hands 
with  us.  But  now  we  are  very,  very  close. 

We  have  a  very  close  relationship,  that  close  that  we're  going  to 
start  to  establish  a  series  of  seminars  in  Bosnia,  together  with  the 
Bosnian  colleagues,  and,  which  is  the  most  important  for  them  and 
for  us,  they  asked  us  if  can  become  mediators  to  establish  relation- 
ship between  trade  unions  of  Republika  Srpksa  and  in  the  Bosnian 
federation,  because  the  wall  between  those  entities  is  still  too  high 
for  people  starting  to  talk  to  each  other,  not  to  cooperate. 

We  don't  have  very  much  friends  because  we  are  the  traitors  of 
the  Serbian  cause  as  we  were  labeled  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
We  don't  have  very  much  friends  in  Republika  Srpska,  but  we'll  trv 
to  find  some  reasonable  people  who  will  be  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  Bosnian  federation. 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  It's  important  to  say  that  a 
number  of  nongovernmental  organizations  have  connection  and  are 
cooperating  with  nongovernmental  organizations  in  Croatia.  It  is 
also  important  to  state  that  some  of  the  opposition  leaders  of 
Kosovo  Albanians  gave  open  support  to  the  demonstrations,  which 
shows  that  in  the  future,  if  the  opposition  wins,  if  there's  democ- 
racy established,  there  will  be  much  more  intensive  contacts  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  Serbian  and  Albanian  ethnic 
groups. 

Mr.  Hand.  It  was  predicted  back  here,  I  don't  know  how  accu- 
rately, before  these  demonstrations  took  place,  that  prior  to  the 
elections  next  year  Mr.  Milosevic  might  move  to  the  Federal  level 
and  become  the  president  of  Yugoslavia,  because  he  apparently 
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can't  run  for  re-election  as  Serbian  president.  Assuming  he  stays 
in  power  for  that  long,  which  might  be  quite  an  assumption,  where 
do  you  see  him  going  from  here  in  terms  of  his  position  and  his 
power  base  in  1997,  leading  up  to  republic  elections? 

Mr.  Perisic.  Mr.  Milosevic  now  is  a  deserted  dictator.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  a  narrow  gn*oup  in  Serbia.  If  you  know  that  the 
Montenegran  president  and  prime  minister  and  the  speaker  of  the 
parliament  said  very  clearly  that  they  are  not  supporting  Mr. 
Milosevic  in  this  electoral  fraud,  it's  very  clear  that  Montenegro 
will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Milosevic  to  become  the  Yugoslavian  presi- 
dent. So  Milosevic  also  does  not  have  a  legal  and  constitutional  op- 
portunity to  re-run  for  the  presidency  of  Serbia,  so  I  think  that  the 
best  solution  is  exile  somewhere. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  ask  just  one  final  question.  With  regard 
to  refugees  who  have  returned  to  Serbia,  how  have  they  been  as- 
similated back  into  society?  Do  they  tend  to  join  up  with  the  oppo- 
sition parties?  Are  they  outcasts,  ostracized:  Are  they  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  so  to  speak?  Are  they  impoverished? 

Mr.  Perisic.  They  are  very  impoverished.  They  have  had  very 
bitter  experience  with  Mr.  Milosevic.  If  I  give  you  the  fact  that  they 
were  allowed  to  vote  during  the  '93  elections  and  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  same  rights  during  these  elections,  it  is  very  clear 
that  Mr.  Milosevic  counted  very  precisely  that  they  will  vote 
against  him.  So  what  we  have  to  do  is,  as  Mr.  Kasic  said  through 
the  international  relief  agencies,  to  try  to  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic position,  and  then  they  can  reintegrate  back  where  they  be- 
long. 

Mr.  Canak.  You  know  that  the  problem  of  our  experience  with 
them  is  that  in  Vojvodina,  because  most  of  them  are  settling  in 
Vojvodina,  is  that  they  have  been  left  alone  the  first  months,  you 
know.  Most  of  the  humanitarian  organizations,  they  didn't  care  for 
that  part  of  country  because  it  was  Bosnia  as  priority,  which  was 
normal.  That  made  these  people  feel  completely  alone,  and  that 
made  them  very  aggressive.  As  I  said  earlier,  that  we  are  doing  15 
percent  of  trade  union  activities  and  the  rest  is  civic  activity.  We 
spent  most  of  these  months  trying  to  protect  local  Slovak  popu- 
lation, Hungarian  and  Croatis  from  these  angry  people,  from  Serbs 
from  Croatia  who  were  searching  to  find  a  roof  because  there  was 
winter  coming,  you  know. 

So  that  is  the  very  serious  situation.  I'm  afraid  that  another 
wave  of  refugees  that  could  come  soon  if  the  situation  would  not 
be  controlled  is  from  a  region  of  eastern  Slovonia.  That  part  of  the 
country,  of  Croatia,  should  be  carefully  taken  because  of  another 
wave  of  refugees  to  Yugoslavia.  Another  wave  of  refugees  to  Yugo- 
slavia could  cause  serious  problems,  and  added  to  these  problems 
could  make  another  crisis  spot  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Matic.  [Through  interpreter.]  I  think  that  the  situation 
might  be  used  also  to  help  the  refugees  in  Serbia  establish  legal 
rights  that  are  guaranteed  by  international  organizations.  We 
think  it's  extremely  important  at  this  point,  because  those  people 
feel  abandoned,  utterly  abandoned,  and  they  have  no  rights.  Their 
economic  situation  is  even  worse  than  what's  standard  in  Serbia, 
which  is  already  very  bad. 
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Mr.  Kesic.  I  also  concur  with  what  was  just  said.  When  I  men- 
tioned traveling  to  the  villages,  one  of  the  things  that  I  did  notice 
was  that  there  was  a  number  of  refugees  who  were  being  hired  by 
the  local  farmers  to  go  out  and  to  do  some  of  their  field  work.  One 
of  the  intentional  policies  of  the  Milosevic  government  has  been  to 
try  to  keep  these  people  away  from  the  cities,  away  from  the  poten- 
tial for  adding  to  the  unrest,  especially  in  Belgrade. 

There's  been  kind  of  a  corridor  built  not  to  allow  them  to  come 
into  the  cities.  There's  been  a  small  handful,  a  trickle  into  Bel- 
grade. If  you  remember  the  tragic  scene  of  the  Serbs  leaving 
Krajina,  the  column  that  stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles,  when 
that  column  was  passing  through  Serbia,  they  closed  on  the  high- 
way the  exits  to  Belgrade  so  that  those  refugees  could  not  go  to 
Belgfrade.  Instead  they  funneled  them  into  centers  where  Milosevic 
has  tried  to  absorb  them,  to  try  to  build  on  their  poverty,  to  totally 
dispirit  them  so  that  they  wouldn't  play  any  political  role  in  what 
was  happening  within  the  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  excel- 
lent testimony.  Hopefully  the  message  goes  out  to  Belgrade  and  to 
Milosevic  that,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  the  Congn^ess  is  united. 
The  administration  hopefully  is  sending  all  of  the  right  messages 
that  a  crackdown  will  have  zero  tolerance  in  this  town  and  that 
there  will  be  repercussions  if  people  are  beaten,  if  the  democratic 
opposition  is  attacked  in  any  way.  you  know,  there  have  already 
been  a  few,  and  I  think  the  message  is  being  sent  that  it  just  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

There  are  tools,  and  you've  provided  us  some  additional  insights 
on  what  we  might  do  in  crafting  policy.  I  know  I'm  very  appre- 
ciative of  that.  We're  going  to  stay  at  this.  I'm  deeply  appreciative 
for  the  work  you're  doing,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Com- 
mission that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  risks  all 
of  you  have  taken.  You've  put  your  very  lives  and  all  that  you  are 
on  the  line  for  freedom  and  democracy  and  human  rights,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  doing  that. 

Without  any  further  ado,  this  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon  at  11:30  p.m.,  the  Commission  adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH.  CHAIRMAN 


This  morning's  hearing  focuses  on  the  recent  developments  in  Serbia,  and  what  the  opposition 
forces  in  Serbia  have  to  say  about  that  republic's  future 

As  we  all  know  from  the  press,  daily  the  streets  of  Belgrade  have  been  filled  will  tenacious  and 
courageous  protestors,  sometimes  numbering  over  100,000  Other  Serbian  cities  have  also  experienced  the 
protests  Milosevic  and  his  government  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  results  of  the  November  municipal 
elections  in  which  the  ruling  Socialist  Party  and  its  allies  lost  major  city  governments  to  a  coalition  of 
opposition  parties  known  as  Zajedno  Press  coverage  may  give  the  wrong  impression,  but  it  seems  as  if 
these  demonstrations  are  about  more  than  municipal  election  results.  The  mass  protests  show  the 
frustration  among  the  population  as  a  whole  about  the  poor  economic  situation,  about  the  restrictions  on 
their  human  rights,  and  about  the  lack  of  confidence  they  have  that  their  children  will  have  a  democratic  and 
prosperous  future.  The  blame  rests  on  the  regime  in  Belgrade,  led  by  Slobodan  Milosevic,  that  has 
claimed  to  represent  the  interests  of  Serbs  everywhere,  but  really  is  interested  in  nothing  more  than 
maintaining  and  wielding  the  reigns  of  power 

Beyond  the  popular  protest,  the  ability  of  the  opposition  coalition  to  win  in  municipal  elections  has 
sparked  hope  that  alternatives  to  the  current  regime  can  gamer  support  Attempts  since  1990  to  change 
political  power  through  the  ballot  box  have  failed  The  opposition's  unity,  though,  is  fragile  The  unity  has 
been  forged  by  necessity  between  genuine  democrats  on  the  one  hand,  and  nationalists  on  the  other  I  want 
to  stress  my  view  that  being  an  anti-communist  does  not  automatically  make  one  a  democrat  Those 
opposed  to  Milosevic  and  his  regime  are  not  champions  of  a  democratic  Serbia  if  they  criticize  his  failure 
to  carve  out  a  "Greater  Serbia,"  if  they  associate  with  persons  indicted  for  war  crimes,  and  if  they  express 
intolerance  and  prejudice  against  non-Serbs  rather  than  propose  solutions  to  differences  regarding  regional 
and  ethnic  questions  in  Serbia 

The  Helsinki  Commissioa  therefore,  has  a  new  sense  of  optimism,  but  some  lingering  doubts  about 
Serbia's  political  future  We  also  have  a  real  concern  that  the  current  regime  will,  at  some  point,  impose 
a  major  crackdown  if  it  feels  its  power  is  threatened.  If  force  and  increasing  repression  is  used  against  those 
struggling  to  bring  change  to  Serbia,  this  Commission,  and  I  am  sure  others  in  the  Congress,  will  do  more 
than  merely  condemn  it  Beyond  opposing  such  a  possibility,  the  United  States  needs  to  develop  policies 
that  will  encourage  democratic  development  in  Serbia  As  was  indicated  in  a  Commission  staff  report 
earlier  this  year,  there  are  questions  regarding  the  wisdom  of  relying  so  heavily  on  Milosevic  to  implement 
Dayton's  provisions  There  are  also  questions  regarding  how  best  to  support  independent  media,  non- 
governmental organizations  and  other  democratic  forces  in  the  county 
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Three  witnesses  have  recently  arrived  from  Serbia;  each  is  personally  engaged  in  different 
components  of  the  opposition  We  have 

Miodrag  Perisic,  a  co-founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  first  political 
opposition  party  in  Serbia  Mr  Perisic  has  been  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  Hoover  Institution 
at  Stanford  University  and  has  lectured  at  universities  throughout  the  United  States 

Branislav  Canak,  President  of  "Independence,"  a  confederation  of  independent  trade  unions 
which  has  sought  to  organize  workers  throughout  Serbia  Formerly  a  broadcast  journalist, 
Mr  Canak  is  also  founder  and  Chairman  of  the  Independent  Union  of  Journalists.  He 
received  the  1995  George  Meany  Award  for  Human  Rights  from  the  AFL-CIO. 

Veran  Matic  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  independent  radio  station  in  Belgrade,  "892  "  Despite 
general  limits  and  recent  threats  to  its  broadcasting  ability,  892  has  been  one  of  the  few 
channels  for  the  expression  of  independent  views,  and  it  has  been  quite  effective  in  its  work 

Finally,  we  have  an  analyst,  Obrad  Kesic,  a  Program  Specialist  for  the  Professional  Media  Program 
at  the  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  He  is  responsible  for  programs  in  Balkan  countries  and 
serves  as  an  advisor  on  Balkan  affairs  for  various  U.S.  and  international  organizations  Mr  Kesic  will  put 
the  comments  of  the  others  in  the  broader  context  of  Serbia's  potential  political  development,  and  suggest 
US.  and  international  policy  responses. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBRAD  KESIC 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  commission: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity'  to  address  you  regarding  the  growing  crisis  in  Serbia.  The  views 
that  I  express  are  purely  my  own  and  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  to  reflect  the  views  of  the 
International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX). 

The  blatant  theft  of  the  municipal  elections  in  several  of  Serbia's  cities,  most  notably  in  Belgrade 
and  Nis  has  shown  to  the  world  the  true  nature  of  Serbia's  government,  its  President,  Slobodan 
Milosevic  and  his  ruling  Socialist  Party.  Despite  Mr.  Milosevic's  best  attempt  to  portray  himself 
as  a  forward  looking  statesman  and  political  leader,  his  actions  since  17  November  instead  reveal 
him  as  an  authoritarian  leader  unwilling  to  head  the  will  of  his  people.  The  popular  daily 
demonstrations  in  Belgrade  and  several  other  cities  signals  that  the  patience  of  the  Serbian 
people  for  a  government  that  is  unaccountable  and  arrogant  in  its  actions  is  quickly  drawing  to 
an  end.  In  order  to  understand  the  situation  now  unfolding  in  Serbia,  its  possible  outcomes  and 
any  role  of  the  United  States  government  in  resolving  this  crisis,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
nature  of  these  popular  demonstrations  and  the  political  machinations  within  Serbia. 

These  demonstrations  are  should  not  be  seen  as  popular  support  for  the  "Zajedno"  Coalition,  or 
any  of  its  individual  members,  instead  they  should  be  seen  as  an  expression  of  deep  frustration 
and  hostility  against  the  Milosevic  regime.  The  theft  of  the  elections  and  the  arrogant  behavior 
of  the  Socialist  Party  have  served  as  the  focal  point  for  people  who  are  fed-up  with  the 
corruption,  incompetence  and  arrogance  of  a  government  whose  policies  have  reduced  their 
incomes  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  in  1989,  but  that  has  created  a  new  class  of 
wealthy  ministers  and  government  officials    The  depth  of  this  popular  discontent  insures  that 
regardless  of  how  this  current  crisis  is  resolved,  Mr.  Milosevic's  absolute  hold  on  power  has 
been  broken. 

Unless  Mr  Milosevic  makes  a  dramatic  turn-around,  recognizes  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
November  elections,  allows  the  development  of  an  independent  media,  punishes  those  officials 
responsible  for  the  grossest  abuse  of  the  law  and  human  rights  and  begins  to  move  toward  a  fi-ee 
market  economy  based  on  privatization,  then  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  his  rule 
comes  to  an  end.  This  end  is  sure  to  come  because  of  several  main  reasons.  These  are; 

1 .  A  growing  and  bitter  rift  within  his  own  party  that  will  lead  to  purges  and  defections  of  many 
officials    Unlike  in  previous  crises,  where  Milosevic  has  been  able  to  play  one  wing  off  of  the 
other,  the  moderates  against  the  leftists  and  rightists,  this  time  he  has  fully  positioned  himself 
with  the  radical  left  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Serbia  (SPS).  In  doing  so  he  is  increasingly 
alienating  the  bedrock  of  his  political  support  in  the  party's  center.  It  was  this  support  and  his 
ability  to  portray  the  SPS  as  a  centrist  party,  a  moderate  choice  between  two  extremes  of  left  and 
right  as  represented  by  the  opposition  that  maintained  his  support  among  the  Serbian  people.  His 
alliance  with  the  Yugoslav  United  Left  (YUL),  the  neocommunist  party  of  his  wife,  Mira 
Markovic  and  the  erosion  of  the  center  within  his  own  party  have  firmly  pushed  him  to  the 
extreme  left,  where  he  has  ideologically  really  been  the  entire  time.  This  coupled  with  the 
success  of  Zajedno  in  representing  itself  as  the  new  center  has  succeeded  in  realigning  Serbia's 
political  landsc^e. 
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2.  The  promised  economic  boom  following  the  lifting  of  international  sanctions  has  failed  to 
materialize  leaving  many  Serbs,  who  were  willing  to  support  Milosevic  a  year  ago,  with  a  sense 
of  deep  fhistration  and  anger  over  their  own  worsening  economic  conditions.  Without  the 
international  sanctions,  the  SPS's  mismanagement  of  the  economy,  its  refusal  to  privatize  and 
the  corruption  of  its  leadership  are  the  main  causes  of  Serbia's  economic  stagnation  and  are  now 
obvious  to  even  the  simplest  peasant.  Serbia's  worker  and  peasants  have  tolerated  many 
hardships  over  the  past  5  years  and  have  given  the  Socialist  regime  a  free  pass  up  to  recently. 
The  November  municipal  elections  actual  results  show  that  the  SPS  will  never  again  be  able  to 
pass  the  buck  for  their  mismanagement  of  the  economy. 

3.  Regardless  of  what  happens  in  Belgrade  and  Nis,  the  loss  of  other  municipal  councils  will 
undermine  Milosevics  political  machine.  New,  private  broadcast  and  print  media  will  spring  up 
in  these  municipalities  breaking  the  regime's  control  over  the  flow  of  information.  The 
"independent"  municipalities  will  be  able  to  form  a  strong  association  and  develop  a  joint 
approach  in  their  battle  against  the  Socialist-run  central  government.  The  key  to  the  success  of 
the  opposition  is  how  well  they  can  organize  at  the  grassroots  level  in  the  mimicipalities  which 
they  control  and  in  their  ability  to  develop  successful  economic  and  social  recovery  programs. 
Even  small  improvements  in  everyday  life,  such  as  the  paving  of  roads  and  repair  of  schools  or 
hospitals,  will  go  along  way  in  cementing  support  for  the  new  governments.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  afford  these  services,  the  new  governments  must  be  creative  in  their  dealings  with  the  local 
and  international  business  communities  in  order  to  generate  much  needed  revenue  at  the  local 
level. 

4    Milosevic's  certainty  in  the  loyalty  of  his  security  forces  has  been  shaken.  The  Yugoslav 
Army  (VJ)  has  openly  stated  that  it  will  not  become  involved  in  the  crisis  and  privately  many  of 
its  officers,  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  Milosevic's  attempt  to  destroy  them  as  a  threat 
to  his  power,  have  expressed  support  for  the  demonstrations.  His  enormous  police  force,  over 
100,000  strong,  remains  his  only  hope    However  at  the  local  level,  the  police  in  many  cities  and 
towns  have  shown  sympathy,  and  in  a  few  cases  open  support  of  the  demonstrators    His  special 
police  has  become  his  only  useable  enforcer  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  brutal  beatings  of 
several  students  and  demonstrators. 

The  United  States  and  Europe  must  realize  that  the  comer  has  been  turned  in  Serbia,  their  is  an 
unstoppable  movement  for  democracy  gripping  the  country  and  Milosevic  can  no  longer  be 
counted-on  to  deliver  the  compromises  they  seek.  The  long  term  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  is  for  a  peacefiil,  stable  and  economically  prosperous  Balkans  this  can  only  be 
achieved  with  a  democratic  Serbia,  and  the  events  over  the  past  month  have  shown  that  a 
democratic  Serbia  cannot  emerge  under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Milosevic.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  present  crisis  and  insure  the  democratic  development  of  Serbia  the 
United  States  should: 

1 .  Continue  to  pressure  Mr.  Milosevic  and  his  regime  by  maintaining  their  diplomatic  isolation 
by  recalling  our  representative,  Mr.  Richard  Miles  for  consultations  and  encouraging  our 
European  allies  to  do  the  same  with  their  Ambassadors   We  should  continue  to  block 
Yugoslavia's  participation  in  regional  and  international  economic  and  political  meetings  until  the 
goverrmient  indicates  a  willingness  to  compromise  with  the  opposition.  Furthermore,  we  should 
look  into  the  possibility  of  introducing  targeted  economic  sanctions  against  Serbia's  ruling  elite 
and  their  families. 
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2.  We  should  include  Serbia's  media  and  nongovernment  organizations  in  all  programs  of 
assistance  currently  being  funded  by  the  US  government  in  the  region. 

3.  Further  our  contacts  with  the  democratic  opposition  within  Serbia. 

4  Increase  humanitarian  assistance  to  Serbian  refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  this  would 
reduce  an  additional  burden  on  the  municipal  governments  and  would  assist  them  in  building 
constituencies. 

The  United  States  should  not  seek  to  reinstate  economic  sanctions,  as  this  would  only  assist  the 
Milosevic  regime  in  once  again  painting  the  international  community  and  the  opposition  as  the 
causes  of  all  of  Serbia's  woes. 
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12  D^xnber  1996 

Hon.  Christopher  H.  Smith 

Memli>er  ;of  Congress 

Chaiiknan 

U.  S.  iCominission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Fhorope 

234  Fiord  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  phairman  Smith: 

I  ^'ould  appreciate  your  including  this  letter  in  the  record  of  the 
heariiiig  on  Serbia's  Political  Future,  held  on  this  date. 

For  the  last  eleven  months,  I  have  directed  Project  Bosnia,  an 
initiative' of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Villanova  University  School  of 
Law,  Wh^h  has  made  considerable  progress  in  hastening  the 
establishment  of  a  rule  of  law  in  Bosnia  by  cormecting  its  legal  and  civic 
institutions  through  the  Internet  Project  Bosnia  has  collected  more  than 
200  stirplus  computers  in  the  United  States,  and  shipped  fifty  of  the 
betteii  ones  of  these  to  specific  legal  and  press  institutions  in  Bosnia.  The 
Project  hias  arranged  for  Internet  connections  for  all  the  justices  of  the 
Constitutional  Court  and  has  written  World  Wide  Web  based  software  to 
automate  case  management  and  electronic  publishing  of  opinions  irom 
this  court,  working  closely  with  the  President  and  justices  of  the  Court. 
We  bcjught  state-of-the  art  Pentium  computers  for  this  Court  and  for  the 
Federation  Ombudsman,  which  I  personally  delivered  in  early  November. 
In  addition,  we  are  working  closely  with  the  Open  Society  Institute  in 
Bosnia  and  New  York  to  expand  a  virtual  library  on  the  Web,  begun  at 
Villanpva,  and  expected  to  be  moved  shortly  to  a  server  in  the  Soros  Law 
Cente|-  itt  Sarajevo,  to  give  Bosnian  decisionmakers  and  reporters  easy 
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access  to  legal  and  other  material  generated  around  the  world,  and  to 
make, it  easy  for  decisions  by  Bosnian  courts  and  government  agencies  to 
be  made  available  instantly  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

W^  have  worked  closely  with  U.S.A.I.D.,  U.S.I.A.,  and  the  ABA  CEELI 
organization,  and  cxirrently  are  emphasizing  development  of  Web-based 
Intranets  to  facilitate  communication  between  legal  institutions  in  Croat 
parts  jof  Bosnia  with  Federation  institutions  in  Sarajevo,  and  to  facilitate 
comniunication  among  legal  institutions  and  the  press  across  the  inter- 
entity]  boiindary  between  Republika  Srpska  and  the  Federation. 
Ministerial  level  officials  in  Republika  Srpska  have  expressed  support  for 
this  new  initiative.  Recently  I  met  in  Zagreb  with  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  Croatia  and  we  agreed  to  work  together  to 
hamejss  Croatia's  Internet  infrastructure  to  improve  the  functioning  of  its 
legal  instiitutions. 

The  liitemet  has  played  a  major  role  in  preserving  the  voice  of 
independent  radio  station  B92  in  Serbia,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
Eklito^  in  Chief  Mr.  Veran  Matic.  B92  and  its  use  of  the  Internet  reveal  an 
imporjtant  logic:  Success  with  the  Dayton  Accords  depends  on  the  long- 
term  stability  in  the  political  entities  signatoiy  to  the  Accords.  Long  term 
stability  in  those  entities,  including  Serbia,  depends  on  progress  toward 
democracy.  Progress  toward  democracy  depends  on  a  free  and 
independent  press.  Given  the  demonstrated  ease  of  blocking  traditional 
broadba^  and  print  technologies,  a  free  and  independent  press 
increfijsiri^y  depends  on  new  information  teciinologies,  particularly  the 
Internet. 

The  current  struggle  in  Serbia  reflects  a  population  hungry  for 
democracy.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  Serbian  population's  desire  to  have 
its  wiH  respected  by  its  political  leaders.  In  light  of  the  government's 
resistance  to  these  fundamental  principles,  the  country  is  at  a  critical 
juncture.  The  voice  of  opposition  is  heard  on  the  streets  of  Belgrade  daily 
as  opposition  leaders  fight  the  current  govemment'.s  refusal  to  recognize 
the  elections  of  14  November  1996. 

Nevertheless  this  message  has  been  stifled  by  the  Serbian 
government  because  of  its  assault  on  traditional  media  such  as 
newspapers,  television  and  radio.  For  example,  B92,  the  popular  Serbian 
opposition  radio  station,  was  shut  down  by  the  government  and  other 
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communications  are  jammed  daily.  This  lack  of  freedom  in  the  media 
subv  erts  the  democratic  process  for  which  the  opposition  leaders  are 
fi^tng. 

T  he  internet  has  played  an  essential  role  in  circumventing  the 
Serbian 'Government's  suppression  of  freedom  in  the  media.  Indeed, 
wheii  traditional  media  outlets  were  jacmned,  the  Internet  freely  relayed 
medik  reports  to  the  World.  It  exposed  the  suppression  of  indi^ual 
comx  lunication  and  revealed  the  overt  governmental  effort  to  invalidate 
the  \x  ill  of  the  Serbian  people. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  United  States  Government  should 
undertake  efforts  to  expand  Internet  access  in  Serbia.  Specifically,  it 
should  work  to  establish  Internet  Service  Providers  ("ISPs")  that  can 
allow  B92  and  other  Serbian  media  outlets  wider  access  to  the  Internet. 
It  should  also  foster  and  encourage  relationships  between  American 
busiiless  and  Serbian  entrepreneurs  to  create  these  ISPs.  Such  an  effort 
will  c  early  help  to  defeat  the  Serbian  government's  attempts  to  restrain 
the  w  ill  of  the  people  by  severing  the  traditional  means  of 
communication.  Additionally,  the  United  States  Government  should 
prom<>te'non-gDvenunental  oi^anizations'  work  in  developing  the  Internet 
in  Serbia. 

! 

In  sian,  it  is  essential  that  United  States  policy  recognize  the 
potenjtial  of  the  Internet  as  a  technology  of  freedom  and  of  open 
government  in  all  parts  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  Internet,  and 
especially  its  World  Wide  Web,  already  have  demonstrated  their  power  as 
a  way  of  avoiding  totalitarian  efforts  to  squelch  the  free  press,  most 
recently  in  allowing  B92  to  get  its  message  out  while  its  transmitters 
were  shMt  down.  Adequate  Internet  capacity  is  the  best  way  to  allow 
independent  radio  stations  to  exchange  programming,  not  only  within 
Serbia  Imt  also  with  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  Of  course  the  Internet's  Web, 
as  a  lost-'cost,  user-friendly  medium,  also  represents  a  new  distribution 
possibility  for  journalists  at  the  "retail*  level;  an  individual  citizen  can 
view  tlie  Web  page  posted  by  B92  as  well  as  another  journalist,  given  an 

adeqiiate  Internet  infrastructure. 

! 

W^  wovild  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Commission  to  make  this 
vision  a  reality.  We  already  have  extended  an  offer  of  help  to  Radio  B92 
and  Mr.  Matic. 
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^Perritt,  Jr. 
Professor  of  Law  and 
Director  of  Project  Bosnia 
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Commission  Chairman  Calls  for  Respect  for  the  Will  of  the 

People  in  Serbia 

Press  Release  by  the  Helsinki  Commission,  November 

21,  1996 

Washington,  Z)C--Commission  Chairman  Rep.  Christopher  H. 
Smith  (R-NJ)  today  released  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  Serbian  authorities  to  recognize  opposi- 
tion political  party  victories  in  several  Serbian  cities  and  munici- 
palities, including  Belgrade,  and  the  resulting  public  demonstra- 
tions currently  taking  place  in  the  capital  city: 

"I  am  deeply  troubled  by  reports  that  Serbian  authorities  may 
refuse  to  recognize  the  results  of  recently  held  elections 
formunicipal  governments  in  which  opposition  parties  won.  If  true, 
not  even  ethnic  Serbs  can  exercise  their  basic  human  rights 
andfundamental  freedoms  in  Serbia,  rights  which  include  holding 
public  office  or  choosing  who  shall.  We  call  upon  the 
SerbianGrovernment  to  respect  the  will  of  the  people  to  stop  using 
and  abusing  the  people  so  that  the  cuirent  political  leadership 
can  maintain  power. 

"I  am  also  concerned  about  the  potential  for  violence  than  can 
occur  in  any  confrontation  between  police  and  demonstrators.and 
similarly  call  upon  these  authorities  to  respectand  defend  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly. 

"Hopefully,  the  events  in  Belgrade  will  initiate  real,  constructive 
and  positive  change,  and  not  lead  to  further  descent  into  the  world 
of  undemocratic,  repressive  regimes.  We  of  the  newly  elected  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  do  our  part  to  ensure  that  U.S.  pol- 
icy supports  the  former-never  the  latter." 
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Serbia  and  Montenegro: 
The  Prospects  for  Change 


Prepared  by  the  Staff  of 

the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

Washington,  DC 

August  1996 

PREFACE 

This  report  is  largely  based  on  the  findings  of  a  delegation  of  Helsinki  Commission  staff 
which  traveled  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  April  1996.  The  delegation  was  led  by  Ambassador 
Samuel  G.  Wise,  the  Commission's  Director  for  International  Policy,  and  included  Staff  Advisors 
Robert  A.  Hand  and  Janice  L.  Helwig.  Developments  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  which  have 
occurred  since  the  delegation  visit  have  been  added. 

The  Commission  would  like  to  thank  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Belgrade  for  facilitating  the  visit, 
and  to  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  for  suggestions  regarding  the  itinerary. 
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Summary 

•  A  staff  delegation  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (Helsinki 
Commission)  traveled  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro  for  one  week  in  April  1 996  to  assess  the  situation 
in  these  republics  in  light  of  changes  in  the  region  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement  and  the  end  of  the  conflict  in  neighboring  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

•  In  addition  to  meetings  in  the  Federal  and  Serbian  capital,  Belgrade,  and  the  Montenegrin 
capital  Podgorica,  the  delegation  traveled  to  Vojvodina,  Kosovo  and  the  Sandzak,  where  large  non- 
Serb/Montenegrin  populations  reside.  A  seminar  on  refugees  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  held  in 
Kotor,  Montenegro,  was  also  attended.  The  delegation  met  with  federal,  republic  and  regional 
officials,  as  well  as  representatives  of  independent  media,  opposition  political  parties,  and  human 
rights  or  humanitarian  groups  in  each  location.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  their  visit,  the  staff  reported 
the  delegation's  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  and  gave  a  public  briefing  immediately  upon  its  return 
to  Washington. 

•  Serbia's  President,  Slobodan  Milosevic,  has  been  viewed  as  largely  responsible  for  the 
conflict  associated  with  former  Yugoslavia's  demise,  especially  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and  for  undemocratic  and  ethnically  intolerant  conditions  within  Serbia  itself.  Montenegro,  having 
some  cultural  affinities  with  Serbia  but  also  a  desire  for  distinctness,  is  viewed  as  Serbia's  reluctant 
accomplice,  especially  when  the  two  proclaimed  a  new  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  1 992. 

•  The  new,  or  "rump,"  Yugoslavia  has  largely  been  isolated  by  the  international  community 
as  far  as  bilateral  relations  and  multilateral  activity.  After  almost  four  years  of  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  however,  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  in  December  1995  changed  the  re- 
gional environment  in  south-central  Europe  significantly.  Not  only  did  the  Agreement  propose  a 
settlement  for  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  which  is  now  being  implemented,  but  it  also  created  a  more 
positive  regional  environment  in  which  other  problems  plaguing  the  region  might  be  resolved. 
Dayton  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  international  community  again  working  with  the 
Serbian  regime. 

•  The  Helsinki  Commission  delegation  concluded  that  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  its  imple- 
mentation had  brought  a  degree  of  relief,  and  hence  some  stability,  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
permitting  some  new  developments  to  occur.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dayton  Agreement  seems  only 
to  have  been  possible  because  Serbian  President  Milosevic  had  achieved  almost  absolute,  unchal- 
lenged rule  at  home,  and  Dayton  and  the  new  regional  environment  it  generated  have  not  weakened 
his  one-man  rule. 

•  Almost  everyone  outside  of  government  actually  believes  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Serbia  to  be  worsening  and  the  prospects  for  democratic  development  to  be  bleak.  Popular 
frustration  with  the  regime  is  viewed  as  building,  but  the  chances  for  the  opposition  to  defeat  those 
in  power  in  elections  were  almost  nonexistent.  The  situation  is  somewhat  more  dynamic  in 
Montenegro,  but  any  improvements  there  will  have  minimal  impact  on  Serbia,  the  dominant  of  the 
two  republics. 

•  The  situation  in  the  ethnically  mixed  regions  also  remains  difficult.  In  Kosovo,  repression 
of  the  Albanian  population  continues  with  an  unabated  severity.  New  acts  of  violence  are  further 
destabilizing  an  already  highly  polarized  environment.  In  the  Sandzak,  the  relief  felt  from  an  end  to 
the  fighting  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  very  visible,  but  discrimination  and  subtle  forms  of  harass- 
ment of  ethnic  Muslims  continue.  In  Vojvodina,  there  is  concern  over  the  long-term  effects  of 
demographic  changes  brought  on  by  the  conflict,  with  the  earlier  exodus  of  minorities  and  the  more 
recent  arrival  of  Serb  refugees.  There  is  also  resentment  of  Belgrade's  centralization  policies  at  the 
expense  of  regional  autonomy  for  Vojvodina  and,  more  importantly  to  some,  the  cultural  autonomy 
of  the  Hungarian,  Croat  and  other  minorities  who  live  there. 
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•  While  the  Dayton  Agreement  has  brought  about  needed  stability  in  the  short  term,  inter- 
national policy  must  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  region  will  be  unstable  in  the  long  term 
unless  there  is  democratic  change  in  Serbia  itself.  The  decision  to  end  the  Bosnian  conflict  by 
negotiation  rather  than  military  intervention  compelled  the  international  community  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  Serbian  President  Milosevic,  but  the  Belgrade  regime  has  relied  on  the  use  of  force  to 
maintain  power  and  could  provoke  new  crises  whenever  it  feels  it  convenient  and  expedient  to  do 
so. 

•  The  Commission  staff  recommends  that  normalization  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Bel- 
grade, and  the  federation's  integration  as  a  new  state  in  world  affairs,  be  withheld  and  that  an  "outer 
wall"  of  sanctions  be  maintained  until  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  conditions  for  human  rights  and 
democracy  are  improving  significantly.  This  would  include  the  eventual  return  of  an  OSCE  Mis- 
sion to  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  which  was  based  in  Kosovo,  the  Sandzak  and  Vojvodina  before 
being  expelled  in  1993.  Outside  support,  however,  should  not  be  limited  to  non-Serb  groups  in  the 
ethnically  mixed  regions.  Instead,  all  groups  within  Serbia  and  Montenegro  seeking  democratic 
change  should  be  eligible  for  such  assistance,  since  ethnic  Serbs  themselves  are  denied  many  basic 
human  rights. 
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THE  COMMISSION  STAFF  DELEGATION 

From  April  22  to  April  28,  1996,  a  staff  delegation  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (Helsinki  Commission)  traveled  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro  to  observe  the 
situation  in  the  federation  created  in  1992.  In  particular,  the  delegation  examined  trends  in  human 
rights  performance  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  democratic  development.  The  delegation  also 
evaluated  the  international  community's  responses  to  the  region,  specifically  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  since  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  signed  in  December  1995. 

The  Co-Chairs  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  Representative  Christopher  Smith  (Republican 
of  New  Jersey)  and  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  (Republican  of  New  York),  wrote  to  Serbian  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  and  Montenegrin  President  Momir  Bulatovic  announcing  that  the  Com- 
mission intended  to  send  a  staff  delegation  to  their  republics  and  requesting  that  they  meet  with  the 
delegation  during  its  visit.  Yugoslav  Embassy  officials  in  Washington  cooperated  fully  with  the 
Commission  in  facilitating  the  visit.  Neither  of  the  requests  for  meetings  with  the  republic  presi- 
dents was  granted. 

Beginning  in  Belgrade,  the  delegation  met  with  the  Deputy  Assistant  Minister  for  Multilat- 
eral Concerns  from  the  Federal  Foreign  Ministry.  His  responsibilities  include  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  from  which  Yugoslav  participation  has  been  suspended  since 
the  summer  of  1 992.  It  also  met  with  representatives  of  two  opposition  parties — the  Civic 
Alliance  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party— as  well  as  of  three  human  rights  organizations — the 
Helsinki  Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Serbia,  the  Humanitarian  Law  Fund  and  the  "Indepen- 
dence" trade  union.  The  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  also  hosted  a  luncheon  for  the  delegation  with 
members  of  the  newly  formed  Forum  for  International  Affairs  and  other  prominent  Belgrade 
intellectuals. 

The  delegation  made  two  visits  to  Vojvodina.  First  it  traveled  to  Novi  Sad,  the  capital, 
stopping  in  the  town  of  Indija  on  the  way  to  tour  a  collective  center  for  refugees  from  the  Krajina 
region  in  Croatia,  which  included  a  meeting  with  local  Red  Cross  officials.  In  Novi  Sad,  the 
delegation  met  with  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Community  of  Hungarians  in  Vojvodina  and 
the  President  of  the  League  of  Social  Democrats  of  Vojvodina.  Later  in  the  trip,  the  Commission 
staff  traveled  further  north  to  Subotica,  where  it  met  with  the  city's  mayor  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Vojvodina  Alliance  of  Hungarians  and  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  of 
Croats  in  Vojvodina. 

During  its  stay  in  Pristina,  the  capital  city  of  Kosovo,  the  staff  delegation  met  with  the 
Deputy  District  Head  and  the  Secretary  for  Information  for  Kosovo  and  Metohija.  It  also  met  with 
the  editor  of  the  independent  Albanian-language  weekly  Zeri,  members  of  the  parliament  of  the  self- 
proclaimed  independent  Kosovo  republic  and  other  ethnic  Albanian  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic League  of  Kosovo,  the  Albanian  Christian  Democratic  Party,  the  Liberal  Party  of  Kosovo,  the 
Peasants  Party  of  Kosovo,  and  the  Parliamentary  Party  of  Kosovo.  Other  meetings  were  held  with 
representatives  of  the  Serbian  Renewal  Movement,  the  Pristina-based  Council  for  the  Defense  of 
Human  Rights  and  Freedoms  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Moving  to  Novi  Pazar,  the  chief  city  in  the  Sandzak  region,  the  Commission  staff  met  with 
the  head  of  the  Raska  Okrug  which  includes  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sandzak  within  Serbia,  and  with 
the  mayor  of  Novi  Pazar.  Meetings  were  also  held  with  the  leader  of  one  faction  of  the  Muslim- 
oriented  Party  for  Democratic  Action,  a  journalist  for  the  local  monthly  Sanckak,  and  the  president 
of  the  Helsinki  Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  the  Sandzak.  The  Commission  staff  also  talked 
with  a  Serbian  Orthodox  priest  at  a  local  monastery  and  visited  two  local  Muslim  families,  including 
the  former  landlord  for  members  of  the  OSCE  Mission  that  was  deployed  in  the  Sandzak  from 
September  1992  to  July  1993. 

The  staff  delegation  also  visited  Montenegro.  In  Podgorica,  the  capital,  the  Commission 
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staff  met  with  the  Montenegrin  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  parliamentarians  from  the  leading 
opposition  Liberal  Alliance  of  Montenegro,  a  representative  of  the  opposition  Social  Democrats  of 
Montenegro,  a  university  law  professor  focusing  on  human  rights  issues  and  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Independent  monthly.  Monitor.  Traveling  to  Budva,  they  also  met  with  the  president  of  the 
Montenegrin  Helsinki  Committee  for  Human  Rights.  In  Kotor,  one  member  of  the  delegation 
attended  a  Seminar  on  Durable  Solutions  for  Refugees  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia. 

Departing  the  country  on  April  29,  members  of  the  staff  delegation  traveled  to  Vienna, 
Austria,  the  location  of  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  There,  on  April 
30,  they  briefed  the  OSCE's  Informal  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Kosovo,  the  Sandzak  and  Vojvodina,  a 
group  formed  to  monitor  developments  in  these  three  regions  since  the  forced  departure  of  the 
OSCE  missions  in  July  1 993 .  Members  of  the  delegation  also  held  a  well-attended  public  briefing 
in  Washington  on  May  2,  reporting  their  preliminary  findings. 

The  delegation's  information  and  assessment  of  the  situation  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in 
1996  has  been  substantially  enhanced  by  meetings  held  beforehand  and  subsequently  in  Washing- 
ton with  a  variety  of  persons,  including  the  president  of  the  Democratic  League  of  Albanians  in 
Montenegro  and  mayor  of  Ulcinj,  Montenegro,  a  researcher  from  the  Institute  for  Social  Sciences 
at  Belgrade  University,  representatives  of  the  Muslim  National  Council  of  Sandzak  and  members 
and  consultants  from  the  Working  Group  on  the  South  Balkans  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions' Center  for  Preventive  Action. 

BACKGROUND 

Geographic  and  Demographic  Overview:  Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  located  in  south- 
central  Europe  in  the  center  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  with  a  segment  extending  to  the  eastern 
Adriatic  coast.  Their  topography  ranges  from  agriculturally  rich  plain  of  the  Danube  basin  in  the 
north,  to  hilly  and  mountainous  interiors,  to  a  dry  and  rocky  Mediterranean  coastline.  The  two 
have  a  combined  area  similar  to  the  state  of  Kentucky,  of  which  Serbia  is  86.4  percent  and  Montenegro 
is  13.6  percent.  The  capital  of  Serbia,  as  well  as  of  the  federation,  is  Belgrade,  and  the  capital  of 
Montenegro  is  Podgorica,  formerly  called  Titograd. 

The  total  population  of  the  Serbian-Montenegrin  federation  is  approximately  10.8  million, 
93.8  percent  of  which  (1 0. 1  million)  live  in  Serbia  and  6.2  percent  (667,000)  live  in  Montenegro. 
Ethnic  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  closely  related  South  Slavic  peoples  of  predominantly  Eastern 
Orthodox  faith  or  cultural  background,  constitute  the  majority  in  their  respective  republics,  but  the 
overall  population  of  the  federation  is  far  from  homogeneous.  Approximately  30  percent  of  their 
combined  populations  consist  of  ethnic  Albanians,  Hungarians,  Bosniac  or  Muslim  Slavs,'  Croats, 
Slovaks,  Roma  (or  Gypsies),  and  several  other  groups.  The  Albanians,  who  actually  outnumber 
ethnic  Montenegrins  in  the  federation  by  a  two-to-one  ratio,  live  predominantly  in  Kosovo, 
although  some  also  live  along  the  southern  coast  of  Montenegro  around  Ulcinj  and  in  the 
Montenegrin  interior  around  Plav.  The  Hungarian,  Croat,  Slovak  and  other  non-Serb  communities 


'  For  this  report,  "Muslim"  and  "Bosniac"  are  considered  to  refer  to  persons  of  the  same  ethnic 
group,  and  are  different  from  "Bosnians"  who  are  citizens  or  residents  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
regardless  of  their  ethnic  background.  "Muslim"  is  an  ethnic  designation  officially  created  by  the 
Yugoslav  regime  of  Josip  Broz  Tito  in  1968  for  those  South  Slavic  peoples  of  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and  the  Sandzak  of  Islamic  faith  or  cultural  background.  Many  now  prefer  the  designation 
"Bosniac,"  which  was  not  acceptable  previously  in  communist  Yugoslavia,  and  it  is  being  more 
frequently  used.  To  complicate  matters,  in  the  former  Yugoslav  state,  a  large  number  of  people — 
mostly  Albanians,  Turks  and  some  Macedonians — were  also  of  the  Islamic  faith  or  cultural 
background,  but  were  considered  "Muslim"  only  in  the  more  accurate  religious  sense  as  opposed 
to  the  rather  artificial  ethnic  sense. 
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live  in  Vojvodina,  while  most  of  the  Muslim  population  lives  on  the  Serbian-Montenegrin  border, 
a  historical  area  known  as  the  Sandzak  with  Novi  Pazar  as  its  principal  center,  extending  into 
Kosovo.  A  considerable  number  of  Montenegrins,  moreover,  have  migrated  to  Serbia,  and  many 
Orthodox  Slavs  in  Montenegro,  especially  in  the  mountainous  north,  consider  themselves  to  be 
Serbs,  not  Montenegrins.  Belgrade  itself  has  a  considerably  diverse  population  coming  from  these 
groups  as  well  as  other  peoples  of  the  former,  larger  Yugoslav  federation. 

By  religious  background,  approximately  two-thirds  are  Orthodox  Christians  (Serbs  and 
Montenegrins),  about  one-fifth  are  of  the  Islamic  faith  (Albanians  and  Muslims),  and  the  remain- 
der are  Catholic  (Hungarians  and  Croats)  and  Protestant  (Hungarians  and  Slovaks)  Christians, 
with  only  a  small  Jewish  community  still  in  existence.  There  is  more  homogeneity  by  language, 
with  the  Serbs,  Montenegrins,  Muslims  and  Croats  all  speaking  mutually  understandable  lan- 
guages, and  most  members  of  the  other  communities  learning  to  speak  the  dominant  language. 

Historical  Background.  The  South  Slavs  migrated  into  the  Balkans  over  a  millennium  ago, 
and  developed  different  cultural  backgrounds  which  transformed  them  into  different  ethnic  groups 
with  subsequent  political  divisions.  The  Serbs  established  their  own  medieval  kingdom  in  south- 
em  Serbia,  based  in  Kosovo  and  extending  into  present-day  Macedonia.  Subsequently,  the  region 
was  conquored  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  made  part  of  their  empire.  The  core  of  Montenegro, 
then  known  as  the  principality  of  Zeta,  never  fully  fell  under  Ottoman  control,  and  developed  its 
own  history  separate  from  Serbia  until  the  twentieth  century.  The  region  between  them  had  some 
links  to  a  Bosnian  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  Slavs  in  the  region,  as  in  Bosnia,  adopted  the  Islamic 
faith  of  their  Turkish  rulers,  creating  the  basis  for  what  was  to  become  known  as  the  Sandzak.^  In 
Kosovo,  the  Albanians — who  are  believed  to  descend  from  the  ancient  Illyrians  of  the  southwest 
Balkan  peninsula  and  therefore  indigenous  to  the  general  area — fought  with  the  Serbs  against  the 
advancing  Turks,  but  were  also  mostly  converted  to  Islam  as  the  region  was  incorporated  into  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Many  Serbs,  on  the  other  hand,  migrated  north,  shifting  their  social  and 
economic  center  to  the  area  around  the  confluence  of  the  Sava  and  Danube  rivers,  the  site  of 
present  day  Belgrade.  Some  moved  into  the  Vojvodina,  where,  in  the  Fruska  Gora  region,  a  cultural 
renaissance  would  revive  the  Serbs'  national  revival  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Vojvodina, 
however,  came  under  the  control  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  the  Serbs  there  would  mix 
with  Hungarians,  Croats,  Slovaks,  Germans,  Ukrainians  and  a  whole  host  of  other  groups  from 
the  north  and  west,  giving  them  a  different  historical  perspective  than  those  Serbs  who  remained 
under  Ottoman  control  to  the  south.  Some  Serbs  would  move  still  further,  being  settled  by  the 
Hapsburgs  on  the  military  frontier  (Krajina)  in  Croatia  as  a  defense  against  the  Ottomans. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  steady  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  Balkans, 
and  several  Serb  revolts  early  in  the  century,  often  bloody  and  sometimes  with  tremendous 
setbacks,  led  gradually  to  the  attainment  of  autonomy  and,  in  1 882,  the  proclamation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  terms  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  four  years  before.  Two  rival 
dynasties,  the  Karadjordjevic  and  the  Obrenovic,  led  the  revolt  and  then  the  kingdom,  with  power 
changing  hands  four  different  times.  It  was  also  during  this  time  that  the  "Yugoslav  Idea"  of  a 


Actually,  the  term  "sandzak"  (also  spelled  sandjak  and  sanjak)  applies  to  a  unit  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  which  the  Sandzak  of  Novi  Pazar  was  only  one  of  many.  With  a  special  status 
accorded  this  particular  sandzak  by  the  1878  Congress  of  Berlin,  however,  it  became  know  as 
"the"  sandzak.  Unlike  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina,  however,  it  never  achieved  any  official  political 
status  in  any  other  Yugoslav  states  which  existed  since  1918,  although  in  the  immediate  post- 
World  War  II  period  there  was  some  expectation  by  the  Muslims  in  the  region  that  the  new 
communist  regime  would  grant  it  such  status. 
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common  South  Slavic  bond,  which  developed  first  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  merged  with  the  notion 
Greater  Serbia,  based  on  the  much  remembered  Serbian  medieval  history  and  the  fact  the  Serbs  were 
the  largest  and  the  first  South  Slavic  group  to  establish  a  completely  independent  state  in  modem 
times.  Such  a  concept  led  to  the  incorporation  of  a  large  portion  of  a  partitioned  Macedonia  into  the 
Serbian  kingdom,  along  with  Kosovo  (including  Metohija)  and  the  Sandzak,  during  the  Balkan  wars 
of  191 2  and  1913,  almost  doubling  the  size  ofthe  Serbian  kingdom.  Montenegro,  ruled  by  Ortho- 
dox bishop-princes  during  the  Otioman  period,  similarly  emerged  as  a  recognized  independent 
kingdom  which  took  additional  territory,  along  the  coast  and  parts  ofthe  Sandzak,  as  well.  When 
the  first  Yugoslav  state — the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes — was  bom  from  the  mbble  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Ottoman  Empires  following  the  First  World  War,  Serb  perceptions  of 
this  state  already  differed  dramatically  from  those  of  their  new  Croat  and  Slovene  countrymen, 
with  those  ofthe  lesser  groups  largely  ignored. 

The  years  between  the  World  Wars  saw  these  differences  develop  quickly,  as  centralization 
ofthe  kingdom  eventually  led  the  King,  Alexander  Karadjordjevic,  to  establish  a  royal  dictatorship 
in  1929  and  to  rename  the  country  Yugoslavia.'  As  tension  continued  to  brew  in  a  Europe  unable 
to  deal  with  a  growing  fascist  threat,  one  last  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  mutually  agreeable 
framework  for  Yugoslavia  with  the  adoption  of  an  agreement,  or  sporazum,  establishing  Croatia  as 
a  separate  entity  in  Yugoslavia  with  considerable  autonomy  in  1 939.''  By  that  time,  however,  it  was 
too  late,  and  during  World  War  II  Yugoslavia  was  completely  dismembered  by  pro-axis  neighbors, 
with  Croatia  established  as  its  own  fascist  state  that  very  severely  and  brutally  persecuted  its  Serb 
population  along  with  Jews  and  Roma.  A  quisling  fascist  state  was  also  established  in  a  truncated 
Serbia.  From  within  virtually  all  parts  ofthe  country,  however,  resistance  developed,  including  the 
pro-monarchy,  largely  Serb  forces  under  Draza  Mihailovic  known  as  the  Chetniks,  and  the  commu- 
nist Partisans  under  Josip  Broz  Tito.  Eventually,  these  liberation  fronts  fought  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  the  German  occupaton  forces,  but  Tito's  fighters  grew  in  strength,  eventually  received 
allied  support,  and  liberated  the  country  largely  on  their  own.  The  fact  that  the  Partisans  succeeded 
in  reuniting  Yugoslavia  without  the  intervention  of  the  Red  Army  or  any  other  outside  force 
generated  more  genuine  popular  support  for  the  communists  than  existed  elsewhere  in  East-Central 
Europe. 

Under  Tito,  support  was  generated  by  the  reform-minded  communism  which  developed 
following  the  split  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1948  and  included  greater  freedom  at  home,  albeit 
within  limits,  and  an  ability  for  foreigners  to  come  to  Yugoslavia  and  for  Yugoslavs  to  travel  abroad 
in  great  numbers.  By  the  time  democratic  reform  swept  the  region  in  1989  and  1990,  the  reformed' 
nature  of  Yugoslav  communism  enabled  some  to  remain  in  power,  but,  more  than  that,  it  imbedded 
in  the  leadership  at  the  time  the  belief  that  Yugoslavia  achieved  the  most  that  could  be  achieved  in 
a  communist  state  and  that  no  further  reform  was  really  needed.  By  the  time  some,  like  the  last 
Prime  Minister  ofthe  country  Ante  Markovic,  realized  otherwise,  it  was  too  late. 

Beyond  giving  his  communist  regime  an  air  of  legitimacy  and  genuine  popularity,  Tito 
advanced  the  status  of  the  traditional  underdogs  in  Yugoslavia — the  Muslim  Slavs  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  the  Albanians  of  Kosovo  and  the  Macedonians — and  placed  checks  on  the  dominat- 
ing Croats  and  Serbs.  While  the  former  attained  cultural  rights,  recognition  and  status  beyond  what 
was  ever  achieved  before,  Croatia  was  disproportionately  run  by  Serbs  while  Serbia  itself  was  not 
given  the  ability,  especially  after  the  1974  constitution,  to  govern  Vojvodinaand  Kosovo,  let  alone 


'  In  1934,  Alexander  was  assassinated  in  Marseille,  France,  by  Croat  and  Macedonian  extremists. 
*  The  other  parts  ofthe  country,  including  Serbia,  were  divided  into  banovinas,  regions  largely 
named  after  the  principal  rivers  mnning  through  them. 
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its  historical  piece  of  Macedonia.  Wiiile  its  central  motivation  was  the  classic  tactic  of  "divide-and- 
conquer,"  the  result  of  Tito's  policy  of  "brotherhood  and  unity"'  was  a  genuine  respect  for  all 
national  groups  in  a  federation  based  on  their  equality.  Moreover,  the  one  idea  most  prohibited  by 
Tito  was  the  expression  of  national  sentiment,  which  unhealthily  denied  the  Serbs  the  ability  to 
vent  full  their  sense  of  victimization  over  their  persecution  by  the  fascist  Croatian  state  during 
World  War  II  and  set  back  liberalization  in  Croatia  in  the  early  1970s,  as  well  as  other  national 
questions.  As  a  result,  as  the  unifying  figure  of  Tito  left  the  scene  in  1980,  people  increasingly 
turned  to  these  national  sentiments  which  were  just  under  the  surface,  and  which  were  exacerbated 
by  growing  economic  difficulties  generally  as  well  as  economic  and  political  diversity  between  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

Serbia 's  Role  in  Yugoslavia 's  Collapse:^\n  the  midst  of  Yugoslavia's  political  decentraliza- 
tion and  growing  economic  troubles  rose  Slobodan  Milosevic,  a  capable  but  otherwise  undistin- 
guished member  of  the  communist  apparatus  in  Serbia.  Following  the  most  open  pronouncements 
of  Serb  complaints — some  legitimate  and  some  not — in  a  Memorandum  produced  by  the  Serbian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1986,  Milosevic  came  to  the  support  of  Serbs  protesting  their  economic 
conditions  and  the  situation  in  Kosovo.  Seeing  the  political  advantage  of  this  stance,  he  pursued  it 
further  as  he  removed  his  rivals  from  party  leadership  positions  and  became  head  of  the  Serbian 
League  of  Communists.  In  1 988,  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  Serbia,  following  which  he  stripped 
the  provinces  of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina  of  their  autonomy  among  other  steps  to  establish  full 
control  and  garner  additional  support  among  the  Serb  population.  His  rise  encouraged  already 
existing  frustration  with  the  federation,  especially  in  Slovenia,  prompting  the  effective  dissolution 
of  the  League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  and  paving  the  way  for  multi-party  elections  in  that 
republic  in  April  1990,  the  first  in  post- World  War  II  Yugoslavia.  Croatia  felt  compelled  to  follow 
suit,  aware,  however,  of  the  potential  dangers. 

As  the  ruling  communists  fell  from  power  in  both  northern  republics,  pressure  built  for 
similar  elections  in  the  remaining  four  republics,  including  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  by  year's  end.  In 
a  direct  vote  that  December,  Milosevic  won  the  right  to  continue  as  President  of  Serbia  in  an 
electoral  process  marred  by  harassment  and  discrimination  by  the  media  during  the  campaign 
period,  as  well  as  a  major  financial  scandal  revealed  one  month  later.  Nevertheless,  his  rhetorical 
support  for  the  25  percent  of  Yugoslavia's  ethnic  Serbs  residing  outside  of  Serbia  itself  found 
genuine  support  among  the  population,  and  opposition  leaders  lacked  either  the  legitimacy  or  the 
credibility  to  challenge  him  on  nationalist  turf.  Milosevic's  main  rival  was  the  Serbian  Renewal 
Movement  led  by  Vuk  Draskovic,  whose  positions  changed  erratically  between  advocating  a 
western-style  democracy  to  calling,  on  the  basis  of  a  mystical  Serb  nationalism,  for  actions  detri- 
mental to  the  non-Serb  population. 

In  the  other  republics,  Milosevic's  rhetoric  smacked  of  the  historical  calls  for  a  Greater 
Serbia,  and  caused  concern  in  each,  with  Slovenia  and  Croatia  moving  closer  to  proclaiming  indepen- 
dence, Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Macedonia,  seeking  to  restore  equality  and  balance  in  the  federa- 
tion, and  Montenegro,  whose  leadership  had  been  manipulatively  changed  prior  to  elections, 
supporting  Serbian  positions.  Meanwhile,  the  elections  in  the  six  republics,  which  had  delegitimized 
the  federation  in  practically  all  civilian  respects,  had  given  the  republic  leaders  a  mandate  to 


"Bratsvo  I  Jedinstvo"  have  even  found  their  way  into  English-language  conversations  about  the 
Yugoslav  conflict  and  its  causes. 

Montenegro's  role  is  best  described  as  supporting  that  of  Serbia,  albeit  sometimes  with  reluc- 
tance, which  was  largely  nominal  except  in  the  casting  of  votes  in  the  Yugoslav  presidency  and 
being  a  staging  area  for  attacks  on  neighboring  regions  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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negotiate  the  federation's  future.  This  process  occurred  during  early  1991,  marked  by  intransigence 
by  the  two  extremes  despite  the  efforts  of  the  moderates.  Almost  weekly,  violent  clashes  occurred 
in  Croatia,  where  armed  Serb  militants  sought  to  take  full  control  of  certain  regions.  The  most 
serious  clash  took  place  in  April,  shortly  after  mass  protests  by  the  opposition  in  Belgrade 
prompted  a  crackdown  and  then  some  concessions  to  those  advocating  greater  freedoms,  indicating 
that  the  coming  conflict  was  partially  and  perhaps  mostly  being  fomented  in  order  to  narrow 
Serbia's  political  spectrum  and  focus  it  on  the  needs  of  the  Serb  nation  as  opposed  to  the  individual 
Serbs  who  comprised  it.  The  policies  of  Croatia's  nationalist  government  demonstrated  an  intoler- 
ance of  Serb  concerns  and  sensitivities  in  the  republic  that,  of  course,  gave  Serb  propaganda 
regarding  the  threat  to  Serbs  posed  by  the  federation's  demise  just  the  degree  of  credibility  it 
needed. 

The  conflict  began  in  earnest  in  June  1 991 ,  as  talks  centered  on  creating  a  new  confederation 
collapsed  and  Slovenia  and  Croatia  declared  independence.  During  the  short-lived  Slovenian  phase 
of  the  conflict  and  the  Croatian  phase  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  that  year,  Belgrade  sought  to 
present  the  fighting  to  the  world  as  a  legitimate  struggle  to  preserve  a  recognized  and  sovereign  state 
threatened  by  separatism  rather  than  an  attack  by  one  republic  on  another.  Indeed,  many  high- 
ranking  Yugoslav  leaders  who  were  not  Serb  did  support  the  intervention  of  the  Yugoslav  Army 
convinced  that  the  effort  was  to  defend  Tito's  Yugoslavia.  The  reality,  however,  was  that  the  old 
federation  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  attacks  had  actually  doomed  any  idea 
recreating  it.  Moreover,  in  Croatia  the  Army  was  directly  supporting  the  militant  Serb  forces  in 
their  effort  to  seize  more  and  more  territory. 

When  the  conflict  moved  to  its  Bosnian  phase  in  April  1992,  a  more  accurate  picture  of  what 
was  happening  emerged,  clouded  mostly  by  the  excuses  raised  to  justify  strong  action  to  stop  it. 
Whereas  there  was  some  perception  that  Croatia,  while  a  victim  of  aggression,  was  nevertheless 
partly  responsible  for  instigating  a  clash  with  Serbia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  viewed  as  a  genu- 
inely innocent  player,  desperate  to  find  stability  in  the  midst  of  the  latest  Serb-Croat  clash.  While 
less  than  an  adequate  response,  the  international  community's  sense  that  the  conflict  was  not  really 
a  clash  based  on  one  population's  fears  and  a  government's  insensitivity,  but  on  a  real  desire  to 
create  a  Greater  Serbia,  led  to  the  imposition  of  a  severe  regime  of  economic  and  political  sanctions, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  ensure  that  the  conflict  would  spread  no  further.  This,  along  with 
international  recognition  of  Slovenia,  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  prompted  Belgrade  to  change 
tracks  by  announcing  the  pullout  of  the  Yugoslav  Army  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina,'  claiming  not  to 
be  part  of  the  problem,  dropping  any  plans  that  might  have  been  made  for  spreading  the  conflict, 
into  Kosovo  or  Macedonia,  and,  finally,  proclaiming  a  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  consisting  of 
only  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

The  new  federation  set  the  stage  for  the  peculiar  entry  of  Milan  Panic,  a  successful  Serb- 
American  businessman,  who  was  brought  in  to  serve  as  the  federal  Prime  Minister.  Though  viewed 
by  some  as  a  puppet  and  others  as  ineffectual,  Panic  did  challenge  the  Milosevic  regime  as  he 
pleaded  with  the  international  community  to  refrain  from  taking  action  against  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  In  December  1992,  he  legitimately  challenged  Milosevic  in  a  direct  election  for 
President  of  Serbia,  proving  he  was  not  simply  a  front  for  Milosevic,  but  he  lost  in  an  electoral 
process  that  was  even  more  blatantly  marred  than  in  1990.  The  fact  that  only  a  relative  outsider 
could  pose  a  challenge  to  Milosevic,  however,  revealed  the  shortcomings  of  the  Serbian  opposition 


In  "pulling  out,"  the  Army  essentially  transferred  weaponry  and  some  personnel  to  the  Bosnian 
Serb  militant  forces. 
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and  the  degree  to  which  some  of  its  best  minds  had  either  joined  the  regime  or  left  for  abroad.  Taking 
their  place  were  the  most  extreme  nationalists,  especially  Vojislav  Seselj  and  his  Radical  Party  but 
also  internationally  wanted  criminal  Zeljko  Raznjatovic*  and  Mirko  Jovic.  At  this  time,  there  was 
also  some  indication  that  Montenegro,  not  pleased  at  being  under  the  double  yoke  of  international 
sanctions  and  the  extreme  nationalists,  preferred  to  distance  itself  from  Belgrade.  The  election 
outcome,  however,  brought  Montenegro  more  fully  into  line.  As  in  1990,  the  Kosovar  Albanians 
boycotted  the  elections,  this  time  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  Sandzak  Muslims.  It  remains  an 
open  question  whether  their  participation  in  the  political  system  would  have  been  tolerated  to  the 
extent  that  would  justiiy  the  sacrifice  of  their  declared  independence  which  participation  is  per- 
ceived to  mean. 

A  slow  and  reluctant  slide  of  the  international  community  toward  some  sort  of  stronger 
action  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  prompted  additional  efforts  by  Milosevic  to  appear  to  be  out  of  the 
conflict.  He  appealed  personally  for  peace  plans  the  Bosnian  Serbs  would  reject.  When,  in  1994, 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  rejected  a  "Contact  Group"'  peace  plan  that  was  offered  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis  with  severe  consequences  for  those  who  did  not  accept  it,  the  international  community  could 
only  agree  on  some  additional  sanctions  on  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  Milosevic,  by  this  time  seeing 
some  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  leaders — along  with  Seselj  as  the  most  powerful  nationalist  within 
Serbia — as  potential  rivals  anyway,  reacted  by  allegedly  closing  the  entire  border  to  traffic  that 
could  assist  the  Bosnian  Serb  militants  and  even  permitting  a  limited  international  monitoring  of  the 
border.  The  international  response  to  this  was  not  only  to  reverse  course  and  not  impose  additional 
sanctions,  but  also  to  ease  some  of  the  milder  sanctions  on  Serbia  and  Montenegro  such  as  partici- 
pation in  international  sporting  events. 

Increasing  efforts  were  also  undertaken  to  have  Milosevic  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  to  make  at  least  some  compromises  that  would  make  a  settlement  at  least  appear  not 
to  be  a  complete  capitulation  by  the  West  in  the  face  of  aggression.  Through  the  end  of  1994  and 
the  first  half  of  1995,  Milosevic  either  did  not  see  a  need  to  put  real  pressure  on  the  Bosnian  Serb 
militants,  or  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  like  Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko  Mladic  were  sufficiently 
independent  to  resist.  Evidence  exists  for  both  points  of  view.  In  any  event,  with  the  pending 
collapse  of  the  Bihac  pocket  in  northwestern  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  the  actual  collapse  of  the 
UN-designated  safe  havens  of  Srebrenica  and  Zepa  in  the  east,  the  Bosnian  Serb  leadership  had 
reason  to  believe — especially  from  their  isolated  vantage  points — that  they  not  only  could  keep  the 
70  percent  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  they  occupied,  but  could  actually  take  additional  territory  with 
virtual  impunity. 

In  fact,  the  Bosnian  Serb  militants  had  overstepped  their  bounds  in  that  the  threats  made 
against  U.N.  peacekeepers  apparently  prompted  the  United  States,  with  added  motivation  based 
on  the  tragic  but  accidental  loss  of  three  senior  negotiators  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  to  undertake  its 
strongest  diplomatic  initiative  in  the  war,  other  than  ending  the  Croat-Bosnian  H^hting  and  forming 
a  protective  zone  around  Sarajevo  in  February  1994.  Washington  also  acquiesced  and  probably 
gave  actual  support  to  a  combined  Bosnia-Croatian  military  offensive  to  liberate  the  Serb-occupied 
Krajina  region  in  Croatia,  centered  around  Knin,  relieve  the  besieged  Bihac  pocket  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  then  retake  enough  Bosnian  territory  by  force  that  the  51/49  split  proposed  by 
the  Contact  Group  plan  was  realized,  albeit  with  some  later,  mutually  agreed  exchanges.  This 
offensive  proved  successful,  with  some  credit  having  to  go  to  Milosevic  for  withdrawing  his 
support  for  the  militants  and  refusing  to  come  to  their  aid,  as  some  predicted  he  would  be  compelled 

"  More  widely  known  by  his  paramilitary  name,  "Arkan." 

'^  The  Contact  group  consisted  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 
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to  do.  Well  over  one  hundred  thousand  Serbs  fled  Croatia  for  Serb-occupied  Banja  Luka  in  north- 
western Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  well  as  for  Serbia  itself,  followed  by  Bosnian  Serbs  also  fleeing  to 
the  Banja  Luka  area  in  front  of  advancing  Bosnian  and  Croatian  forces.  Efforts  to  retaliate  by 
shelling  civilians  in  Tuzia  to  the  northeast  prompted  sustained  NATO  airstrikes  against  key 
Bosnian  Serb  positions. 

Milosevic  was  again  asked  to  bring  the  Bosnian  Serbs  under  control,  and  this  time  he  did  so, 
representing  them  in  negotiations  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  produced  a  political  settlement  ending 
hostilities  in  December  1995.  During  the  first  months  of  1996,  new  peacekeeping  forces  under 
NATO  command — including  American  contingents — entered  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  the  two 
opposing  forces  withdrew  from  the  front  lines.  For  the  first  time  since  mid- 1 99 1 ,  the  war  Milosevic 
was  widely  accused  of  being  personally  responsible  for  starting  seemed  over,  and  all  but  an  "outer 
wall"  of  economic  and  political  sanctions  were  lifted.  While  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
to  varying  degrees,  kept  a  degree  of  political  distance  from  Milosevic  himself,  Serbia  and  Montenegro's 
isolation  was  effectively  ended,  and  problems  in  implementing  some  provisions  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement  have  prompted  the  international  community  to  seek  Milosevic's  assistance  in  keeping 
the  more  militant  Serbs  remaining  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  line. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCENE 

The  Commission  staff  delegation  noted  two  principal  developments  during  the  course  of  its 
visit  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  April  1996.  The  two  are  related,  but  also  somewhat  contradic- 
tory. First,  the  relative  cessation  of  hostilities  in  neighboring  Bosnia-Herzegovina  produced  a 
widespread  sense  of  relief,  and  some  hope  that  what  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  nearly  a  half-decade 
of  conflict  would  permit  attention  to  be  focused  on  making  improvements.  Second,  there  was  a 
sense  that  the  political  situation  in  the  country  remained  bad,  and  was  showing  signs  of  worsening. 

The  fact  that  mass  killings  next  door  had  essentially  stopped  produced  abstract  improve- 
ments, but  it  is  difficult  to  document  how  this  concretely  improved  the  situation  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  There  certainly  was  psychological  relief  caused  by  such  things  as  the  recent  decision 
to  exchange  the  semi-military  uniform  of  the  police  force  in  the  two  republics  to  the  more  traditional 
one  used  by  those  engaged  in  civilian  law  enforcement.  Consideration  was  being  given  to  an 
amnesty  law  for  those  young  men  who  fled  the  country  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  military  and 
potentially  sent  to  fight  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  or  Croatia.  Though  flaws  in  the  law  were  raised, 
such  as  the  possible  loss  of  rights  to  inherit  property,  and  few  were  returning  so  far,  the  draft  law 
nevertheless  has  given  some  relief 

In  addition,  the  most  severe  economic  sanctions  had  been  lifted  on  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
raising  hope  for  some  economic  recovery.  While  this,  too,  contributed  to  a  brighter  post-Dayton 
picture,  there  were  also  a  considerable  number  of  skeptics.  Many  view  the  harsher  sanctions  on 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  as  only  part,  and  perhaps  the  lesser  part,  of  the  country's  economic  woes. 
When  the  sanctions  were  in  effect,  one  could  still  obtain  most  goods,  fuel  being  the  only  commodity 
dramatically  affected.  The  hyper-inflation,  which  did  the  most  to  lower  living  standards,  was 
actually  brought  under  control  while  the  sanctions  were  still  in  effect,  and  new  inflationary  pres- 
srres  were  evident  in  the  first  half  of  1996  after  the  sanctions  had  been  lifted.  In  fact,  it  was  during 
the  visit  of  the  Commission  staff  delegation  that  a  political  confrontation  was  brewing  between 
Serbian  President  Milosevic  and  the  head  of  the  Yugoslav  National  Bank,  Dragoslav  Avramovic, 
regarding  the  latter's  desire  to  implement  policies  to  maintain  economic  stability  at  the  expense  of 
the  former's  desire  to  implement  policies  enhancing  his  political  power.  Avramovic  became  popular 
for  reducing  the  inflation  rate  in  1 994  with  the  introduction  of  the  "super-dinar,"  but  was  neverthe- 
less removed  from  his  position  as  bank  chief  in  June  1996.  While  the  economy  has  remained  stable 
since,  the  incident  clearly  revealed  Milosevic's  vulnerability  since  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions  which 
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have  been  his  cover  to  date.  This,  in  turn,  has  caused  Belgrade  to  express  increasing  interest  in 
renewing  ties  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  which  remain  prohibited 
by  the  "outer  wall"  of  sanctions  still  in  effect. 

The  new  optimism  arising  after  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  tempered  by  what  most  felt  was 
a  worsening  of  the  overall  political  situation  in  1996.  The  reality  of  having  to  deal  directly  with 
Milosevic  in  order  to  obtain  an  agreement  ending  hostilities  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  widely 
recognized,  but  political  and  ethnic  opposition  alike  view  the  Serbian  President  as  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  war.  They  therefore  expressed  displeasure  at  the  rush  with  which  so  many  European 
countries — the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  particular — moved  from  simply  dealing  with  the 
Serbian  regime  to  full  recognition  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
appointment  of  ambassadors  to  Belgrade.'"  Not  only  has  this  created  the  perception  among  some 
people  that  Milosevic  had  taken  on  the  international  community  and  won,  but  that  he  would  be 
given  a  free  reign  at  home  as  long  as  he  enforced  Bosnian  Serb  compliance  with  the  Dayton 
Agreement. 

In  this  context,  many  observers  noted  that  the  United  States  had  refrained  from  returning  an 
ambassador  to  Belgrade.  Some,  however,  also  expressed  dismay  over  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher's  visit  to  Belgrade  in  January,  which  did  not  include  meetings  with  opposition 
or  human  rights  groups.  In  February,  soon  after  this  visit,  the  authorities  moved  against  the 
independent  television  station  Studio  B,  taking  it  over  using  a  legal  technicality  and  changing  its 
staff,  ending  years  of  geographically  limited,  but  nevertheless  popular,  free  expression.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Serbia's  courts  also  took  action  against  the  Belgrade  office  of  the  George  Soros-funded 
Open  Society  Institute,  which  supported  a  number  of  independent  broadcast  and  print  media  as 
well  as  humanitarian  organizations  and  international  exchanges.  The  office  was  closed,  although 
continued  pressure  and  persistent  willingness  to  work  out  differences  led  to  its  reopening  in  June 
1996. 

Serbia.  The  picture  appears  particularly  bleak  in  Serbia  itself  Despite  the  existence  of  a 
federal  apparatus  and  the  technically  equal  status  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  within  the  federation, 
those  who  follow  the  situation  view  the  Serbian  Government  controlled  by  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic  and  his  Socialist  Party  to  be  the  center  of  the  country's  power.  As  early  as  1992, 
Milosevic  could  claim  to  be  the  only  leader  to  have  faced  the  dramatic  political  changes  in  the  region, 
especially  from  1989  to  1991,  and  stayed  in  power.  By  1996,  however,  an  almost  five-year  period 
of  conflict  in  neighboring  republics — the  worst  in  Europe  since  World  War  II — had  seemingly  ended 
with  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  and  the  Serbian  leader  needed  an  alternative  to  national- 
ism as  the  basis  for  support.  Indeed,  some  nationalists — including  Vojislav  Seselj  and,  some 
speculate,  Radovan  Karadzic  in  neighboring  Bosnia-Herzegovina — posed  the  greatest  threat  to  his 
regime  in  recent  years,  and  could  gain  followers  if  he  was  viewed  as  having  abandoned  the  Serb  cause 
in  permitting  the  Krajinato  fall  and  agreeing  to  anything  short  of  Bosnia's  complete  partition. 

His  response  in  1996  seems  to  have  been  to  abandon  nationalists  completely  before  they 
abandoned  him.  He  had  already  been  doing  so  since  1994  by  becoming  publicly  critical  of  Karadzic 
and  provoking  Seselj  to  the  point  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  incarcerated.  In  February  1996,  the 
Socialist  Party  took  a  dramatic  step  further  by  reelecting  Milosevic  as  their  leader  in  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  in  a  party  congress  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  one-party  rule.  As  delegates 
called  each  other  "comrade"  and  guests  from  Cuba  and  China  were  applauded,  close  advisors  to 
Milosevic  with  nationalist  leanings  were  purged.  Mirjana  Markovic,  Milosevic's  wife  who  has 

'"  In  May  1 992,  most  ambassadors  in  Belgrade  were  recalled  as  a  protest  against  Belgrade's  role  in 
starting  the  Bosnian  conflict  several  weeks  earlier. 
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strong  credentials  among  communists,  meanwhile  formed  a  Yugoslav  United  Left  (YUL)  to  appeal 
to  a  larger  audience,  including  even  non-Serbs,  who  might  be  nostalgic  for  the  one-party  state  of  the 
past  but  do  not  fully  align  themselves  with  the  ruling  party  that  earlier  had  disowned  that  era  to  the 
extent  it  hurt  Serb  interests.  While  distinctly  different  parties,  there  were  no  signs  that  they  were 
genuinely  opposing  each  other,  and  most  people  seemed  to  assume  that  there  was  a  real,  if  informal, 
coalition  between  them. 

Whereas  nationalism  as  the  ideological  basis  for  Milosevic's  power  might  be  changing,  the 
staff  delegation  found  nearly  universal  agreement  that  it  was  the  Serbian  police  that  was  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  power.  While  estimates  of  the  size  of  this  force  differed,  perhaps  because  some 
included  the  "secret  police"  in  their  figures,  everyone  felt  that  the  size  of  the  police  force  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  real  need  of  the  country.  Even  for  some  other  countries  in  the  region  with 
larger  populations,  their  police  forces  were  believed  to  be  significantly  smaller  than  that  of  Serbia. 
In  addition,  the  police  force  was  very  well  funded,  equipped  and  loyal.  While  the  changing  to  more 
traditional  police  uniforms  was  viewed  with  relief  as  a  sign  of  some  normalization,  the  also  recent 
introduction  of  military  ranks  into  the  police  force  was  a  sign  that  the  changes  were  largely  on  the 
surface.  As  far  as  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces  were  concerned,  the  military  establishment  has  given 
the  appearance  of  being  less  supportive  of  Milosevic  but  potentially  sympathetic  to  the  point  of 
view  represented  by  YUL. 

Ironically,  in  tandem  with  the  strong  police  force,  under  Milosevic  organized  criminal  activ- 
ity has  thrived.  It  obviously  grew  as  a  result  of  sanctions-busting  trade,  but  the  regime  had  tolerated 
the  growth  of  banks  which  scandalously  soaked  money  from  the  population.  Belgrade,  meanwhile, 
became  a  hotspot  for  the  purchase  of  antiques  taken  from  conquered  Bosnian  territory.  Even  with 
sanctions  lifted,  criminal  activity  continued,  with  recent  shootings  occurring  near  the  Hyatt  Hotel 
in  Belgrade. 

As  far  as  respect  for  human  rights,  there  continues  to  be  a  severe  curtailment  of  the  right  to 
free  expression.  Independent  broadcast  media  has  been  particularly  limited  by  the  authorities,  even 
to  the  point  of  closing  down  voices  of  opposition  at  Studio  B  despite  its  limited  range.  Some 
independent  print  media  is  tolerated,  most  notably  the  daily  Nasa  Borba  (Our  Struggle)  which 
emerged  from  an  earlier  takeover  of  the  semi-official  and  at  one  time  independent-minded  Borba, 
and  the  monthly  magazine  Vreme.  While  print  media,  too,  has  faced  harassment  and  takeovers  by 
the  authorities  (the  newspaper  Politika  for  a  while  also  expressed  independent  views  until  it  fell  to 
the  same  fate  as  Borba),  for  the  most  part  they  are  tolerated. 

Similarly,  several  independent  human  rights  groups,  including  the  Humanitarian  Law  Fund 
and  several  Helsinki  committees,  are  allowed  to  function.  Members  of  these  groups  report  being 
asked  to  report  to  the  police  for  "informative  talks,"  but  there  are  no  apparent  repercussions  for 
those  who  decline  to  do  so  because  no  written  summons  was  received.  They  conclude  that  their 
activities  are  generally  tolerated  because  their  activity  does  not  spread  much  beyond  intellectual 
circles  in  Belgrade  and  some  other  cities  and ,  therefore,  pose  little  domestic  threat  to  the  regime.  In 
addition,  these  groups  have  contacts  with  foreign  organizations — such  as  the  links  of  Helsinki 
committees  to  the  International  Helsinki  Federation  based  in  Vienna,  Austria — which  preclude  any 
action  from  going  unnoticed  and  could  lead  to  a  undesirable  worsening  of  Belgrade  image  abroad. 
Indeed,  these  groups  admit  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  serve  as  "window  dressing"  or  "decoration" 
for  the  regime,  which  uses  their  tolerance  in  arguing  to  foreign  governments  and  international 
organizations  that  Serbia  is  essentially  democratic.  Indicating  the  importance  of  international 
contacts,  a  representative  of  one  organization  reported  receiving  a  telephone  call  from  a  ministry 
office  asking  that  letters  sent  to  that  office  not  be  so  frequent,  apparently  because  the  letters  not 
only  raised  specific  and  legitimate  human  rights  concerns  that  could  not  be  easily  discarded, 
especially  since  they  were  copied  to  various  foreign  organizations  or  governments. 
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The  action  against  the  Open  Society  Institute  demonstrated,  however,  that  these  non- 
governmental organizations  are  exempt  from  more  severe  forms  of  harassment.  Government 
officials  stressed  that  the  problems  this  organization  was  having,  like  those  of  Studio  B,  was  based 
on  legal  questions  and  technicalities.  Such  explanations,  of  course,  can  be  understood  for  any 
particular  case,  but  they  become  less  persuasive  individually  when  they  form  a  larger  pattern.  The 
timing  for  the  particular  action  against  these  organizations  cannot,  for  example,  be  easily  explained 
by  the  reason  given  for  the  action,  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  political  decision  to  take  the  action 
for  a  specific  reason.  One  obvious  reason  for  the  actions  taken  against  the  Open  Society  Institute  , 
and  Studio  B  was  to  make  it  clear  to  everyone,  and  especially  those  overly  optimistic  about  the 
implications  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  for  Serbia,  that  the  post-Dayton  period  did  not  mean  any 
real  political  change.  The  technical  problems  not  only  serve  as  a  pretext;  they  allow  for  a  quick  fix 
or  a  positive  gesture  if  the  action  is  protested  strongly  enough. 

It  also  seems  possible  that  those  groups  who  have  the  potential  to  gain  wider  domestic 
support  among  the  Serb  population  are  more  likely  to  be  targeted  than  those  like  the  Helsinki 
committees  and  the  Humanitarian  Law  Fund  that  serve  primarily  as  monitors.  Studio  B  and  any 
other  independent  media  outlet  that  crosses  a  threshold  of  popularity  would  therefore  be  more 
likely  targets.  The  Open  Society  Institute  engages  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  including  ex- 
changes and  the  provision  of  assistance.  Given  the  well-know  fortunes  of  its  benevolent  founder, 
George  Soros,  it  is  also  perceived  to  have  ample  and  steady  funding. 

Similarly,  one  could  expect  the  "Independence"  trade  union  to  be  a  target  as  well,  especially 
if  it  succeeds  in  drawing  support  from  workers  frustrated  by  a  stagnating  economic  situation  that 
can  no  longer  be  blamed  on  international  sanctions.  The  independent  trade  union  does  organize  a 
trade  union  school,  but  it  views  the  average  Serb  worker  as  still  passive  and  concerned  about  being 
labeled  a  traitor  to  his  or  her  nation  for  becoming  active  on  workers'  rights.  The  few  who  do  become 
active  are  frequently  suspended  from  their  jobs.  As  a  result,  there  remains  little  chance  at  present 
for  workers  actually  to  change  Serbia's  political  landscape,  but  the  fact  that  high-level  international 
trade  union  officials  visiting  Serbia  in  early  1996  were  not  granted  meetings  with  senior  government 
officials  and  prohibited  from  entering  into  factories  indicates  an  official  desire  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Political  parties  are  also  tolerated,  but  it  seems  somewhat  less  so  than  politically  inactive 
non-governmental  organizations,  reenforcing  the  view  that  the  potential  to  gain  a  domestic  follow- 
ing plays  a  role  in  the  latitude  given  by  the  authorities  to  particular  activities.  To  maintain  a 
democratic  veil,  the  authorities  cannot  simply  prohibit  opposition  parties,  and  to  do  so  could  in 
fact  increase  their  popularity.  Instead,  the  regime  has  generally  relied  on  the  inability  of  the 
opposition  to  organize,  unite  and  genuinely  oppose.  The  opposition  has  never  been  represented 
by  any  one  party,  whereas  elsewhere — including  in  other  parts  of  the  former  Yugoslavia — opposi- 
tion parties  frequently  had  to  transform  almost  into  mass  movements  in  order  to  take  control  from 
the  communists  in  power.  The  leading  opposition  party  in  Serbia,  the  Serbian  Renewal  Movement, 
did,  in  fact,  come  close  to  becoming  a  mass  movement  for  Serbs  against  the  regime.  The  eccentricity 
of  its  leader,  Vuk  Draskovic,  may  well  have  limited  its  ability  to  do  so  by  denying  the  Movement 
some  credibility  and  a  lot  of  consistency.  That  said,  when  the  Serbian  Renewal  Movement  did 
come  closest  to  chal  lenging  the  regime  with  mass  demonstrations  in  Belgrade  in  early  March  1 99 1 , 
Milosevic  distinguished  himself  from  most  of  the  other  communists  trying  to  maintain  power  in 
that  period  by  his  willingness  to  bring  out  tanks  and  armed  personnel  carriers  against  the  country's 
ethnic  majority."  It  is,  therefore,  not  just  the  character  of  the  opposition  that  has  kept  Milosevic 
in  power. 

"  Draskovic  was  detained  during  the  course  of  these  demonstrations.  In  1993,  his  activism  also  led 
to  a  severe  beating,  which  left  him  hospitalized  and  prompted  a  major  international  outcry. 
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The  opposition  does,  however,  acicnowledge  many  of  its  shortcomings.  It  realizes  that  its 
leaders  in  1996  are  largely  the  same  that  have  been  defeated  in  Serbian  elections  since  1990.  It 
realizes  that  the  nationalists,  some  extreme,  and  its  political  liberals  can  not  wholly  unite,  and  that 
the  egos  of  some  personalities  have  limited  the  cohesiveness  of  otherwise  like-minded  parties. 
Some  have,  in  fact,  been  enticed  into  distancing  themselves  from  the  opposition  by  offers  of 
cooperation  from  the  ruling  Socialist  Party.  At  a  March  9  rally  commemorating  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  mass  protests  in  Belgrade,  the  opposition  parties  promised  to  unite  in  elections 
expected  later  in  the  year,  and  the  less-than-expected  turnout  of  about  20,000'^  may  have  reenforced 
the  need  to  cooperate.  One  party  representative  saw  the  next  elections  as  the  last  chance  for  the 
current  opposition.  Even  if  there  is  increased  unity,  however,  the  opposition  in  early  1996  seemed 
to  have  little  in  the  way  of  an  alternative  program.  Indeed,  the  very  basis  of  their  unity  may  be  their 
complaints  about  those  in  power,  which  will  likely  prove  insufficient  to  sway  the  overwhelming 
portion  of  the  Serb  population  that  is  more  concerned  about  their  own  well-being,  especially 
economic,  than  the  limits  placed  on  human  rights  which  they  have  no  intention  of  testing  in  the  first 
place. 

At  the  time  of  the  delegation  visit,  Yugoslav  bank  chief  Dragoslav  Avramovic  was  viewed  as 
a  potential  rallying  point  for  the  opposition,  much  as  Milan  Panic  was  in  1992.  Unlike  Panic, 
Avramovic  had  the  advantages  of  being  associated  with  no  other  country  than  Yugoslavia,  popular 
for  his  previous  success  in  stabilizing  the  economy  and  focused  on  continued  economic  recovery  at 
a  time  when  sanctions  no  longer  could  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  stagnation.  Some  actually  believed 
Milosevic  to  be  vulnerable.  However,  the  banker  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  political  ambitions, 
and,  when  he  was  sacked,  the  opposition  failed  to  capitalize  on  his  martyrdom.  Like  Panic, 
Avramovic  seemed  to  have  had  no  seriously  damaging  effect  on  Milosevic's  power. 

There  were  signs  that  the  political  opposition  might  face  increased  harassment  in  1996  for 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  reasons  relating  to  the  treatment  of  other  non-governmental  critics. 
Elections  are  likely  in  the  new  Yugoslavia  within  the  year.  Harassment  can  be  expected  to  pick  up 
in  parallel  with  increased  election  activity,  but  those  in  power  are  probably  not  entirely  confident 
of  their  full  control  over  Serbian  politics  in  the  post-Dayton  period.  Several  observers  felt  the 
authorities  were  becoming  more  confrontational,  generally  tolerating  the  March  9  rally,  then  having 
its  supporters  throw  leaflets  into  an  opposition  rally  in  Nis  to  the  south  a  few  weeks  later,  and  then 
bringing  in  supporters  from  other  parts  of  the  republic  to  confront  directly  opposition  demonstra- 
tors in  Novi  Sad  in  late  April,  even  though  the  last  incident  was  smaller  than  the  first.  Opposition 
leaders  all  felt  that  the  media  provided  them  no  avenue  to  transmit  their  views  to  the  public  and,  in , 
fact,  the  media  continued  to  be  used  to  attack  them  as  traitors.  The  authorities  have  also  taken  legal 
action  against  Zoran  Djindjic,  the  head  of  the  opposition  Democratic  Party,  for  the  party's  report- 
ing on  alleged  corruption  involving  the  Serbian  Prime  Minister. 

If  the  current  opposition  fails  to  make  a  reasonable  showing  in  elections  again,  it  is  unclear 
what  type  of  alternative  opposition  might  emerge,  especially  since  many  other  potential  candidates 
have  either  been  coopted  by  the  regime  at  some  point  or  left  the  country  in  apparent  disgust.  The 
one  small  hope  that  emerged  at  the  time  of  the  Commission  staff  delegation  was  the  continued 
existence  of  those  who  were  officials  prior  to  Milosevic  and  represent  Yugoslavia  and  Serbia's 
reform-minded  communist  past,  such  as  those  associated  with  the  Forum  for  International  Affairs 
or  Milosevic's  predecessor  as  head  of  the  Serbian  League  of  Communists,  Ivan  Stambolic.  They 
best  combine  the  intellectual  capacity,  previous  experience  and  perhaps  the  credibility  to  lead  a 
more  popular  opposition  to  Milosevic  than  the  current  political  opposition,  although  there  are  few 
signs  that  they  might  even  attempt  to  do  so.  Moreover,  many  from  this  group  are  from  the  older 

'^  Less  than  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  rally  and  demonstrations  they  were  commemorating. 
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generation  of  Yugoslav  politics  and  will  gradually  fade  from  the  scene. 

Nobody  with  whom  the  staff  delegation  met  seemed  to  believe  that  Milosevic  was  interested 
in  giving  up  any  or  all  of  his  power,  or  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  so  peacefully  if  someone  were 
to  succeed  in  an  electoral  process  drastically  stacked  against  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
international  communitj'  has  sufficiently  closed  the  possibility  for  the  current  Serbian  leaders  to 
foment  conflict  outside  the  republic  to  enhance  their  power  at  home,  Milosevic  could  become 
vulnerable  in  the  future.  This  is  especially  the  case  if,  as  many  opposition  representatives  claim, 
the  current  leaders  are  losing  popularity  due  to  continued  economic  stagnation.  Some  analysts  who 
look  at  the  contemporary  scene  in  a  historical  context  are  concerned  about  this  mix,  noting  the 
tendency  in  Serbian  politics  for  change  to  occur  through  violence.  Whether  this  would  manifest 
itself  in  a  small  coup  or  a  wide-scale  civil  war  seems  as  questionable  as  who  would  win,  but,  if  the 
perpetuation  of  the  current  regime  is  not  satisfactory  then  a  brighter  future  may  only  occur  if  the 
situation  first  becomes  even  worse. 

Montenegro.  The  fact  that  Serbian,  not  Yugoslav,  authorities  are  the  center  of  power  in  the 
federation  becomes  apparent  in  Montenegro,  where  the  situation  is  more  fluid.  Since  opting  to 
remain  federated  with  Serbia  in  a  referendum  held  the  same  weekend  in  early  1992  that  Bosnian 
voted  favorably  for  their  independence,  Montenegro  has  been  a  reluctant  partner.  First,  the 
Montenegrins  themselves  are  somewhat  divided  between  those  in  the  south  who  maintain  a  Medi- 
terranean character  stressing  distinctness  from  Serbs  and  affiliation  with  western  Europe.  In  the 
mountains,  Montenegrins  tend  to  be  more  pro-Serbian,  at  times  to  the  point  of  claiming  actually  to 
be  ethnic  Serbs  and  espousing  the  most  extreme  Serbian  nationalism.  Indeed,  Serbian  President 
Milosevic,  Bosnian  Serb  leader  Karadzic  and  paramilitary  leader  Raznjatovic  (Arkan)  all  have 
Montenegrin  roots,  and  attacks  on  neighboring  portions  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Croatia  fre- 
quently originated  in  Montenegro.'^  As  Montenegro  began  again  to  distance  itself  politically  from 
Serbia  in  1996,  some  moderate  Montenegrins  remarked  ironically,  if  unfortunately,  that  their  repub- 
lic had  never  been  so  well  represented  in  Belgrade.  There  was  also  the  complaint  that  Montenegro, 
significantly  smaller  and  poorer  than  Serbia  and  previously  a  net  recipient  of  funds  from  the  former 
federation,  now  is  a  net  donor  to  the  new  federation. 

To  some  extent,  Montenegrin  President  Momir  Bulatovic  has  freedom  to  maneuver  the 
republic  between  support  for  and  independence  from  Serbia.  It  is  clear  there  are  limits  as  to  how  far 
Belgrade  will  let  Montenegro  move  toward  independence  before  taking  some  action  against  it. 
Montenegro  is  Serbia's  only  remaining  access  to  the  sea,  a  matter  of  importance  not  only  in  today's 
international  economy  but  in  earlier  periods  as  well.  A  Belgrade-to-Bar  (a  Montenegrin  port) 
railroad  has  long  been  considered  important  to  Serbia's  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  independence-oriented  opposition  in  Montenegro  has  a  popu- 
larity that  must  be  respected,  and  the  regime,  often  likened  to  chameleons  for  their  changing 
political  colors,  could  never  completely  associate  itself  with  Belgrade.  Especially  when  sanctions 
were  placed  on  both  republics  and  Milan  Panic  challenged  Milosevic  as  head  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Montenegro  sought  to  distance  itself  from  responsibility  for  the  aggression  next  door. 
Differences  narrowed  following  Panic's  departure,  but,  in  the  post-Dayton  period,  they  were 
resurfacing  again.  In  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Commission  staff  delegation  was  visiting 
Podgorica  in  late  April,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Montenegro,  Milo  Djukanovic,  was  visiting  the 
United  States  and  expressing  a  surprising  degree  of  criticism  of  the  Serbian  regime.  The  extent  that 


See  Misha  Glenny,  The  Fall  of  Yugoslavia  (first  edition,  1992),  pp.  130-1 33. 
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support  for  Montenegro  was  not  more  forthcoming  reflected  the  concern  that  the  current  Montenegro 
authorities  demonstrated  a  sufficient  degree  of  cooperation  with  Serbia  in  the  past  that  current 
differences  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  Montenegro  could  serve  as  a  front  for  Serbia  in 
terms  of  trade  and  assistance,  thereby  perpetuating  those  in  power  in  Belgrade. 

Signs  of  Belgrade's  concern  were  nevertheless  apparent.  In  April,  just  prior  to  the  Commis- 
sion staff  delegation  visit,  the  two  commercial  airports  in  Montenegro — Podgorica  and  Tivat — 
were  placed  under  federal  control.  At  about  the  same  time,  limits  were  placed  on  the  rebroadcast  of 
Montenegrin  television  news  on  Serbian  television  in  retaliation  for  Montenegrin  authorities'  open 
support  for  Dragoslav  Avramovic  in  his  confrontation  with  Milosevic.  Finally,  as  speculation 
developed  over  Milosevic's  plans  for  his  future  after  his  last  constitutionally  permitted  term  as 
President  of  Serbia  expires,  as  well  as  about  the  possibility  of  Belgrade's  making  a  deal  with  the 
Kosovar  Albanians  on  a  limited  form  of  political  autonomy,  ideas  for  changing  the  framework  for 
the  new  Yugoslavia  began  to  circulate  that  included  doing  away  with  the  federal  structure  which 
gave  Montenegro  the  autonomy  it  had.  While  such  rumors  may  have  made  Montenegrins  more 
resentful  of  their  big  brother  to  the  north,  it  likely  also  made  them  aware  how  much  bigger  that 
brother  really  was. 

Internally,  Montenegrin  politics  is  much  more  vibrant  than  in  Serbia.  Whereas  the  parlia- 
ments in  Belgrade  were  viewed  as  barely  functioning,  in  Montenegro  the  lively  proceedings  are 
televised.  The  leading  opposition,  the  Liberal  Alliance,  is  led  by  Slavko  Perovic,  considered  to  be 
a  credible  potential  leader  of  the  republic.  The  Alliance,  based  in  the  historic  Montenegrin  capital 
of  Cetinje,  draws  support  from  those  advocating  maximum  autonomy  within  a  federation  if  not 
outright  independence  from  it.  Moreover,  unlike  the  highly  ethnically  divided  politics  in  Serbia,  the 
Liberal  Alliance,  a  newer  Social  Democratic  Party  and  other  opposition  parties  have  a  more  multi- 
ethnic character.  The  Albanian  and  Muslim  minorities,  as  well  as  the  self-identified  Serb  commu- 
nity, have  their  own  parties.  With  the  exception  of  the  Muslims'  Party  of  Democratic  Action 
(SDA)  in  the  Sandzak  region  in  1992,  these  parties  have  participated  in  the  political  system. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Montenegro's  political  situation,  while  better  than  that  of 
Serbia,  is  satisfactory.  The  media  are  not  completely  free,  with  legal  action  occasionally  taken 
against  journalists  and  editors  of  independent  newspapers  for  criticism  of  the  authorities.  Minori- 
ties similarly  do  not  enjoy  full  respect  of  their  rights.  One  example  of  the  problem  is  in  Ulcinj,  a 
town  on  the  Montenegrin  coast  with  a  mayor  from  the  Albanian-oriented  Democratic  League  in 
Montenegro.  The  mayor  complains  that  his  local  authority  has  been  completely  taken  from  him, 
and  that  Podgorica's  tolerance  of  minorities'  sharing  political  power  in  the  republic  is  limited.  The 
principal  reason  matters  are  not  worse  for  the  Albanians  of  Montenegro  is  that,  unlike  Kosovo,  no 
territorial  autonomy  questions  are  involved.  While  released  the  year  before,  the  incarceration  and 
torture  of  SDA  leaders  was  an  indication  of  the  Montenegrin  leadership's  earlier  willingness  to 
follow  Serbia  in  violating  human  rights.  As  a  sign  of  the  more  recent  trend  of  independence, 
Podgorica  has  officially  pardoned  the  Muslim  leaders  who  were  sentenced  under  federal  legal 
statutes. 

Kosovo,  the  Sandzak  and  Vojvodina.'WMe  the  situation  in  each  differs  greatly,  Kosovo,  the 
Sandzak  and  Vojvodina  share  the  common  problem  of  having  significant  non-Serb,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sandzak,  non-Montenegrin  populations  in  a  country  which  has  become  highly  nationalistic. 
As  a  result,  they  have  also  received  the  most  attention  from  an  international  community  perceiving 
the  greatest  threat  to  stability  throughout  the  region  to  be  ethnic  tension. 

Perhaps  because  they  were  the  most  vulnerable  to  violent  spillover  effects  while  there  was 
conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  in  the  post-Dayton  period  Kosovo,  the  Sandzak  and  Vojvodina 
perhaps  witnessed  the  greatest  collective  sighs  of  relief  as  well.  Had  the  conflict  ended  other  than 
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through  relatively  forceful,  if  mostly  diplomatic,  international  intervention,  there  might  have  been 
increased  instability  out  of  fear  that  those  responsible  for  the  aggression  would  turn  to  them  next. 
If  there  was  one  constant  in  United  States  policy  incorporated  into  the  international  response  to  the 
Bosnian  conflict,  it  was  that  the  conflict  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  While  the  best  way  to 
ensure  that  this  was  the  case  was  actually  to  stop  the  slaughter  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  something 
the  international  community  was  not  prepared  to  do,  considerable  effort  went  into  other  options. 
Missions  of  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (the  OSCE)'''  were  deployed 
in  Macedonia  as  well  as  in  Kosovo,  the  Sandzak  and  Vojvodina.  Both  Presidents  Bush  and  Clinton 
warned  Belgrade  not  to  instigate  conflict  in  Kosovo,  the  most  volatile  of  the  regions. 

The  latter  three  missions — actually  three  parts  of  the  same  mission  which  was  headquar- 
tered in  Belgrade — were  accepted  in  late  1992  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Milan  Panic,  with 
mixed  signals  as  to  whether  the  Serbian  Government  found  them  acceptable  or  not.  The  Montenegrin 
Government  did  work  with  them  at  the  republic  level  as  far  as  the  Sandzak  was  concerned,  although 
some  local  Montenegrin  officials  were  among  the  most  hostile  to  the  international  presence.  As 
Panic  and  his  government  left  the  scene  and  the  mission's  mandate  came  up  for  renewal,  Belgrade 
conditioned  its  continuation  on  the  lifting  of  OSCE's  suspension  of  Yugoslavia.  This  was  not  an 
acceptable  demand  for  the  OSCE  States,  and,  when  the  last  visas  for  mission  members  expired  in 
late  July  1993,  the  Mission  and  its  regional  offices  were  closed. 

By  1996,  the  situation  had  changed  very  little  as  far  as  this  issue  was  concerned.  While  the 
end  of  the  Bosnian  conflict  and  progress  in  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement  might  have  created 
conditions  conducive  to  Belgrade's  renewed  participation  in  the  OSCE  had  the  mission  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  place,"  the  linking  of  its  redeployment  to  full  participation  by  Belgrade 
created  a  real  diplomatic  impasse.  Federal  Foreign  Ministry  officials  with  whom  the  Commission 
delegation  met  stressed  a  willingness  to  have  the  mission  return  as  it  was,  subject  only  to  the  lifting 
of  the  suspension.  They  acknowledged  that  the  Mission  had,  in  fact,  served  Belgrade's  interest  in 
the  balanced  reporting  it  provided,  but  they  also  stressed  their  feeling  that  the  OSCE  had  not  treated 
Yugoslavia  fairly.  At  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  they  claimed  their  representatives  received 
better  treatment.  They  criticized  diplomats  accredited  with  bilateral  embassies  sometimes  travel- 
ing together  as  if  they  were  on  an  official  OSCE  delegation,  but  they  said  they  were  taking  the  extra 
step  of  tolerating  such  "undiplomatic"  activity.  The  Commission  delegation  stressed  that  not  only 
return  of  the  mission  but  also  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement — including  cooperation 
with  the  international  war  crimes  tribunal  in  the  Hague — would  be  required  steps  to  resume  full 
participation  in  the  OSCE. 

Slobodan  Milosevic  rose  to  power  in  the  late  1980s  arguing  that  non-Serbs  were  given 
collective  rights  within  Serbia  contrary  to  the  interests  of  that  republic  and  the  Serb  people.  In  the 
case  of  the  autonomous  provinces  of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina — the  Sandzak  never  had  an  official 
political  status  in  Yugoslavia — he  stripped  them  of  their  autonomy  and  not  only  circumscribed 
greatly  some  of  the  benefits  the  minorities  had,  but  denied  members  of  these  minorities  many  of  the 
individual  rights  as  well.  Police  harassment,  particularly  in  Kosovo,  problems  in  minority-language 
education  and  media,  and  discrimination  in  the  form  of  employment  became  commonplace.  Milosevic, 
however,  never  had  relied  on  minority  populations  for  his  support;  Serbs  were  the  basis  for  his 


'^  When  the  missions  were  created,  the  current  OSCE  was  then  still  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (the  CSCE).  The  name  was  changed  on  January  1,  1995. 

"  One  other  outstanding  issue  remains:  whether  the  new  Yugoslavia  would  be  considered  the 
successor  of  the  old  and  the  suspension  simply  lifted,  or  whether  the  new  Yugoslavia  would 
have  to  share  the  successor  status  and  apply,  like  all  the  other  former  Yugoslav  republics,  as  a 
new  member. 
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power.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  ethnic  Albanians,  Hungarians  and  other  minority  groups  have 
had  some  additional  freedom,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  expression  of  their  views,  as  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  their  group.  To  some  extent,  this  phenomenon  has  become  more  evident  in  1996, 
apparently  since,  in  the  post-Dayton  period,  Milosevic  no  longer  sees  a  need  to  use  nationalism  so 
aggressively  to  maintain  power.  Minorities  are  therefore  not  so  strongly  targeted  as  they  may  have 
been  before,  although  there  is  no  sign  that  they  are  about  to  be  treated  as  citizens  on  an  equal  basis. 
Ultimately,  unrest  among  Serbs  is  the  threat  to  those  in  power,  and  the  ability  of  Serbs  to  oppose 
the  regime  actively  may,  in  some  respects,  be  more  circumscribed. 

That  said,  the  situation  for  members  of  national  minorities  in  Serbia  and,  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree,  Montenegro  remains  much  worse  than  for  members  of  the  national  group.  Of  the 
three  regions,  Kosovo  is  by  far  the  most  problematic.  There,  the  Albanian  population  constitutes 
the  overwhelming  majority — 90  percent — of  the  population,  and  it  has  openly  challenged  Belgrade's 
right  to  rule  the  territory  by  declaring  it  to  be  an  independent  republic  with  a  completely  parallel, 
if  unrecognized,  social  system.  This  includes  self-established  government,  schools  and  medical 
facilities,  among  other  things,  while  such  services  officially  provided  are  recognized  by  and  large 
only  by  ethnic  Serbs  who  live  in  the  region.  The  two  societies  seem  only  to  interact  in  the  form  of 
the  frequent  Serbian  police  harassment  of  the  Albanian  population,  which  seems  often  to  be 
indiscriminate  and  severe.  Those  taken  into  police  custody  are  known  frequently  to  be  beaten, 
sometimes  to  death. 

The  situation  in  Kosovo  has  been  so  bad  for  so  long  that  it  had,  to  some  extent,  stabilized, 
although  it  was  always  vulnerable  to  either  a  spontaneous  or  planned  civil  explosion.  To  the  extent 
that  it  had  not  exploded  can  largely  be  credited  to  the  Kosovar  Albanians'  passive  resistance  and 
restraint  in  the  face  of  provocation,  as  advocated  by  their  proclaimed  President,  Ibrahim  Rugova, 
and  his  Democratic  League  of  Kosovo  (LDK).  With  the  conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  effectively 
ended,  however,  additional  attention  began  to  focus  on  Kosovo  in  1996.  It  was  hoped  that,  like 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  some  deal  could  be  brokered  by  the  international  community  resolving  the 
dispute  between  Serbia  and  the  Kosovar  Albanian  population.  Even  the  leaders  of  that  population, 
naturally  cynical  about  Belgrade's  intentions,  had  some  hope  for  progress.  However,  with  nothing 
concrete  offered  by  officials  in  Belgrade,  the  Kosovar  Albanian  leadership  has  not  felt  compelled  to 
make  a  gesture  of  its  own.  Both  sides  have  agreed  to  talk  in  principle  on  matters  that  could  at  least 
be  addressed  while  larger  ones  remained  open,  but  Belgrade  has  insisted  on  a  one-on-one  setting 
while  the  Kosovars  insist  on  the  presence  of  an  outside,  mediating  party.  The  seriousness  of 
Belgrade's  offer  has  also  been  questionable,  as  some  officials  seem  still  to  consider  declared  aban- 
donment of  independence  claims  as  a  precondition  for  talking  to  any  ethnic  Albanian  leaders. 

Some  small  improvements  have  nevertheless  occurred.  Early  in  1 996,  for  example.  President 
Milosevic  suddenly  agreed  to,  after  previously  rejecting,  a  U.S.  proposal  to  open  an  Information 
Office  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  in  Kosovo's  capital,  Pristina.  The  office  clearly  has 
symbolic  significance  and  does  effectively  reestablish  some  form  of  international  presence  in 
Kosovo.  The  office  officially  opened  in  July  1996. 

Another  positive  step,  again  the  result  of  a  U.S.  initiative,  was  to  convince  Belgrade  to  drop 
the  requirement  of  exit  visas  for  travel  to  Albania.  While  not  actually  visas,  Albanians  from  Kosovo 
had  to  report  to  local  police  stations  to  get  permission  to  travel  abroad,  which  was  usually  denied 
in  the  case  of  travel  to  Albania.  The  denial  would  lead  to  official  confiscation  of  a  passport  or  some 
other  form  of  punishment  if  the  traveller  was  discovered  to  have  been  done  without  approval. 

These  and  other  developments  have  led  to  speculation  that  Yugoslavia's  constitutional  basis 
might  indeed  be  changed  to  make  some  sort  of  accommodation  to  Albanian  concerns.  Some 
Kosovar  Albanians  even  felt  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  Kosovo  as  a  republic  within  the 
Yugoslav  federation.  Others  felt  that  a  federation  of  republics  might  be  done  away  with  altogether. 
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in  favor  of  some  regional  division  for  primarily  economic  and  administrative  purposes.  It  seems  as 
if  these  ideas  were  not  much  more  than  speculation,  but  they  probably  did  increase  hopes  for 
elevating  Kosovo's  status  as  they  raised  concern  in  Montenegro  that  that  republic's  status  might  be 
threatened. 

These  developments,  on  their  own,  might  have  been  viewed  as  sufficient  gestures  from 
Belgrade  had  they  not  been  countered  by  continuing  repression.  Throughout  1996,  police  harass- 
ment continued.  By  April,  when  the  Commission  delegation  visited  the  region,  tensions  were 
heightened  further  by  the  recent,  fatal  shooting  of  a  young  Albanian  student  in  Pristina.  The 
incident  prompted  a  demonstration  by  Albanian  women  in  downtown  Pristina.  Combined  with 
other  shooting  incidents  elsewhere  in  Kosovo,  including  some  in  which  police  officials  were  the 
targets,  there  was  a  rise  in  fear  if  not  in  tension.  The  police  presence  in  the  streets  increased 
dramatically,  and  Pristina  may  have  been  "buzzed"  by  Yugoslav  military  aircraft."*  The  Commis- 
sion delegation  itself  made  a  public  call  for  calm  and  restraint  on  all  sides  in  a  press  conference  in 
Pristina. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  more  incidents  like  these,  and,  in  early  August  1996  there 
were  additional  attacks  on  the  police.  Some,  pointing  to  the  Albanian  women's'  demonstration  as 
the  first  public  gathering  by  Albanians  which  did  not  first  get  approval  from  Kosovar  Albanian 
officials,  believe  that  some  Albanians  are  increasingly  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  progress  in  Kosovo 
and  are  moving  away  from  the  passive  approach  advocated  by  the  Kosovar  Albanian  leadership. 
This  leadership,  in  fact,  has  often  warned  foreign  officials  that  they  could  not  keep  Albanians  from 
responding  to  violence  with  non-violence  forever.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  rise  of  seemingly 
spontaneous  incidents  of  violence  are  due  less  to  the  lack  of  progress  than  a  fear  of  it,  with  radicals 
on  both  sides  hoping,  through  these  incidents,  to  keep  the  talks  even  on  potentially  resolvable 
issues  like  education  hostage  to  the  almost  unresolvable  issue  of  whether  Kosovo  is  part  of  Serbia 
or  not.  While  the  presence  of  paramilitary,  criminal  elements  like  Arkan  are  already  known  in 
Kosovo,  some  now  credibly  speak  about  radical,  Albanian  terrorist  organizations.  Efforts  to  bring 
the  two  sides  together  continue,  but  the  latent  effects  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  seem  to  have  now 
run  their  course. 

Some  hope  that  a  new  environment  might  be  created  if  the  Kosovar  Albanians  were  to  run  in 
future  elections,  at  least  at  the  federal  level.  If  they  did,  they  have  the  potential  for  gaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  seats  to  be  influential  and  perhaps  the  largest  single  opposition  to  those 
currently  in  power.  Officials  in  Belgrade  repeatedly  tell  foreign  visitors  that  they  want  them  to 
participate,  but  this  may  be  done  only  with  the  expectation  that  the  Albanians  will  not  participate. 
The  Albanians  have  been  encouraged  by  the  international  community  to  participate,  arguing  that 
doing  so  does  not  constitute  abandonment  of  any  of  their  goals  but  only  their  postponement  or 
potential  achievement  through  more  incremental  means.  The  Kosovar  Albanian  leadership,  how- 
ever, seems  firm  in  deciding  on  another  election  boycott. 

The  Albanian-language  media  is  another  potential  source  for  finding  solutions  to  Kosovo's 
problems.  Journals  like  Zeri  have  some  difficulties  functioning,  especially  with  costs  and  other 
difficulties  associated  with  gelling  printed  at  an  official  publishing  house,  but  many  of  their  editors 
are  dedicated  journalists  who  will  criticize  Kosovar  Albanian  leaders  and  attempt  to  solicit  directly 
the  views  of  Serbian  officials.  They  can  test  the  limits  of  free  speech  in  that  their  speech  is  in  the 
Albanian  language  of  a  population  Belgrade  knows  is  already  against  Serbian  rule.  Such  media  could 


"■  Earlier  in  the  1990s,  "buzzing,"  or  the  passing  of  very  low-flying  fighter  military 
aircraft,  was  not  uncommon  for  Pristina  and  other  towns  and  cities  in  Kosovo,  but  it 
has  become  rare  at  least  since  1993. 
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become  the  venue  through  which  some  sort  of  indirect  negotiation  could  take  place. 

If  no  solution  is  found  to  Kosovo  soon,  it  may  become  only  more  difficult  to  solve.  Not  only 
might  a  new  militancy  be  generating  as  a  response  to  Serbian  repression,  but  also  a  new  generation 
of  Albanians  is  growing  up  without  the  benefits  of  the  educational  system  of  the  late-Tito  era  that 
was  a  showpiece  for  the  promotion  of  minority  rights.  Without  the  education,  the  skills  needed  for 
a  well  functioning  society  will  gradually  vanish.  Moreover,  young  Albanians  do  not  have  the 
benefits  of  contact  with  their  Serb  neighbors  and,  again  unlike  their  parents,  are  not  even  learning  to 
speak  Serbian.  This  not  only  further  isolates  them  for  as  long  as  Kosovo  remains  part  of  Serbia;  it 
precludes  the  mutual  understanding  that  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  tolerance.  Thus,  the 
problem  of  Kosovo — more  than  other  human  rights  problems  in  the  region — may  be  viewed  as  a 
tragedy  with  far  wider  and  damaging  consequences  than  is  often  assumed. 

The  Sandzak  region  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  be  the  region  where  progress  was  most 
evident  in  1996.  The  Sandzak  did  not  have  a  political  status  as  a  distinct  region  with  autonomy 
even  when  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina  did,  and  the  Muslim,  or  Bosniac,  population  did  not  share  with 
other  minorities  in  Serbia  or  Montenegro  the  problem  of  having  another  language  from  that  of  the 
majority,  usually  the  source  of  problems  regarding  education  and  media  for  most  minorities  in  the 
region."  As  a  result,  the  Muslims  have  traditionally  been  fairly  well  integrated,  almost  indistin- 
guishable except  for  names,  dress  and  other  customs  (many  of  which  Muslims  were  abandoning 
anyway),  and,  it  seemed  prior  to  the  1990s,  relatively  content.  Their  elevation  in  status  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  is  evident  with  the  continued  appearance  of  Tito's  portrait  in  Sandzak  Muslim 
homes.  This  satisfaction,  however,  may  have  made  the  situation  in  the  Sandzak  the  most  destabi- 
lized of  all  when  war  came  to  the  region.  Sandzak  Muslims  were  not  prepared  for  the  nationalism 
among  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  that  would  lead  to  clear  discrimination  against  them.  Moreover,  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  right  next  door,  it  was  the  same  two  national  groups  that  were  fighting,  one 
falling  victim  to  the  ethnic  cleansing  of  the  other.  The  deep  distrust  this  brought  to  Sandzak  society 
was  reenforced  by  the  large  influx  of  Bosnian  Muslim  and  Serb  refugees  in  1992  and  1993.  There 
were  also  forays  by  Serb  paramilitary  from  Serb-occupied  eastern  Bosnia  into  the  Sandzak,  offi- 
cially tolerated  if  not  sanctioned,  with  kidnappings,  beatings,  killings  and  property  destruction 
virtually  clearing  all  of  western  Sandzak,  except  for  the  major  towns,  of  its  Muslim  population. 
Even  the  Yugoslav  military  harassed  local  Muslims,  especially  by  tolerating  unruly  behavior  by  its 
soldiers.  Things  became  especially  bad  in  1993,  after  the  departure  of  the  OSCE  Mission,  when 
many  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  Party  for  Democratic  Action  (SDA)'"  in  both  Serbian  and  Montenegrin 
parts  of  the  Sandzak  were  taken  into  custody,  tortured  and  sentenced  for  subversive  activity.        ' 

With  the  conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  seemingly  concluded,  the  problems  associated  with 
that  conflict,  especially  the  paramilitary  activity  in  the  Sandzak  and  new  refugee  flows,  seem  to 
have  ended  as  well.  The  release  of  imprisoned  SDA  leaders  further  improved  the  situation  there, 
and,  although  they  clearly  find  it  no  more  acceptable,  the  Sandzak  Muslims  may  simply  have 


In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Serbs,  Croats,  Muslim  Slavs  and  Montenegrins  all  spoke  what  was 
considered  a  common  language — Serbo-Croatian.  Only  Slovenes  and  Macedonians  of  the  South 
Slavic  groups  considered  "nations"  in  Yugoslavia  had  another  language  for  the  mother  tongue. 
There  are  definite  dialects  in  Serbo-Croatian,  varying  more  according  to  region  than  nationality, 
with  only  the  personal  but  far  from  universal  preference  for  the  Cyrillic  script  among  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins  instead  of  the  Latin  script  traditional  to  Croats  and  Muslims.  With  Yugoslavia's 
demise,  however,  separate  Serbian,  Croatian  and  Bosnian  languages  have  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  are  nevertheless  mutually  intelligible. 

The  SDA  in  the  Sandzak  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Muslim  party  of  the  same  name  and  in  power  in 
neighboring  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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become  more  accustomed  to  the  official  discrimination  against  them  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1996,  one  of  the  main  problems  in  the  Sandzak  appeared  to  be  the  care  of  Bosnian 
refugees.  While  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  took  care  of  Serbs,  the  independent  aid  organization 
Merhamet  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  Muslims,  and  it  had  been  doing  so  under  difficult  conditions. 
With  the  Dayton  Agreement,  however,  much  of  the  territory  from  which  these  people  came  in 
eastern  Bosnia  had  been  officially  accepted  as  under  Serb  control,  eliminating  any  hope  that  might 
have  remained  that  the  ethnic  cleansing  which  led  to  this  situation  could  be  undone.  Sandzak 
Muslims  also  were  concerned  about  more  recent  refugees  from  the  Serb  militant  conquest  of  the 
UN-designated  safe  haven  of  Srebrenica  in  July  1995;  these  refugees  were  unregistered  and  appar- 
ently kept  almost  like  prisoners  by  the  Serbian  authorities.  As  far  as  the  internally  displaced 
persons  are  concerned,  nothing  has  been  done  to  return  and  provide  the  needed  security  to  those 
tens  of  thousands  who  were  forced  to  flee  western  regions  of  the  Sandzak  in  1992  and  1993.  And, 
indicating  the  lingering  effects  of  the  human  rights  violations  which  occurred  at  that  time,  a  demand 
for  some  form  of  official  accounting  for  those  Sandzak  Muslims  kidnapped  by  Bosnian  Serbs  from 
a  bus  in  1992  and  a  train  in  1993  seemed  popular  among  more  of  the  population  than  just  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  missing.  While  most  conclude  that  these  people,  probably  taken  for  use 
in  a  prisoner  exchange  with  the  Bosnian  military,  are  dead,  the  incidents  clearly  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion. 

A  new  problem,  or  at  least  one  which  is  more  visible  in  1996  than  it  may  have  been  earlier, 
is  the  attempt  of  the  Serbian  authorities  to  milk  the  Muslim  population  of  its  income.  The 
Sandzak's  principal  city,  Novi  Pazar  ("New  Bazaar"  in  English  translation),  has  a  long  history  as  a 
commercial  center,  and  the  authorities  have  established  what  the  local  Muslim  leadership  call  the 
"financial  police,"  who  fine  businesses  heavily  for  even  the  smallest  infraction  of  what  are,  in  some 
cases,  rules  and  regulations  intentionally  designed  for  extortion. 

Part  of  the  reason  Belgrade  has  not  seen  the  need  for  stronger  measures  in  the  Semdzak  is  that 
the  Muslim  population  may  be  split  politically.  While  Sandzak  Muslims,  like  many  ethnic  groups 
located  outside  what  is  the  center  of  their  culture,  are  known  for  being  more  militant  than  their 
brethren  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  they  are  also  known  for  being  divided  between  seeking  au- 
tonomy and  integration."  Indeed,  there  is  some  speculation  that  the  neo-communist  YUL  party 
which  cooperated  with  the  ruling  Socialist  Party  in  Belgrade  could  make  some  inroads  among  Tito- 
nostalgic  Sandzak  Muslims.  Multi-ethnic  opposition  parties  in  Montenegro  certainly  view  Sandzak 
Muslims  as  potential  supporters. 

There  is  also  a  split  within  the  leading  ethnic  party,  the  SDA,  allegedly  based  on  different 
approaches  to  Belgrade  but  likely  also  based  on  personality  differences  among  the  two  leaders.  The 
split  may  have  earlier  origins,  but  when  the  local  SDA  leaders  were  first  taken  into  custody  in  1993, 
Sulejman  Ugljanin,  the  leader  of  the  SDA  and  the  larger  umbrella  organization,  the  Muslim  National 
Council  of  Sandzak  was  essentially  put  into  exile  by  the  placing  of  charges  against  him.^"  His 
deputy,  Rasim  Ljajic,  remained  in  Novi  Pazar  but  by  this  time  had  become  a  critic  of  Ugljanin. 
There  may  be  some  differences  in  goals,  with  Ugljanin  unequivocally  in  support  of  some  form  of 
actual  autonomy  for  the  Sandzak  and  Ljajic  open  to  possible  reintegration  of  Sandzak  Muslims  on 


"  Some  Bosnian  leaders,  in  fact,  have  Sandzak  roots.  Other  examples  of  the  phenomenon  of  being 
generally  more  militant  but  also  divided  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  include  Montenegrins  (at  least 
as  far  as  their  relationship  with  Serbia),  and  Bosnian  Croats  (western  Herzegovinians  especially 
being  known  for  their  nationalism).  Kosovar  Albanians,  constituting  such  a  majority  of  their 
region,  do  not  fit  this  picture,  although  the  Albanians  in  Macedonia  may. 

^"  Ugljanin  was  in  Turkey  at  the  time,  and  was  actually  spending  much  of  his  time  there  before  he 
was  charged. 
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an  equal  basis  as  before,  as  well  as  means,  with  Ugljanin  allegedly  willing  to  resort  to  violence  if 
necessary.  Ugljanin  may  have  more  support  among  the  politically  active  and  Ljajic  among  the 
population  at  large.  Both  have  sought  Sarajevo's  intervention  on  their  behalf.  Both  sides,  however, 
recognize  that  the  authorities  have  sought  to  use  the  split  to  their  advantage.  While  formally 
recognizing  the  Ljajic  faction  as  representing  the  official  SDA,  Belgrade  officials  have  also  held  talks 
with  representatives  of  Ugljanin 's  faction  and  may  even  drop  the  charges  against  him  so  that  he  can 
return  to  Novi  Pazar.  In  any  event,  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  things  might  have 
moderated  in  the  Sandzak,  both  factions  anticipate  participating  in  elections  later  this  year  after 
boycotting  the  elections  of  1992. 

The  Muslim  media  in  the  Sandzak  is,  of  course,  in  a  language  that  anyone  in  the  Serb  or 
Montenegrin  population  can  read,  but  the  coverage  is  sufficiently  Muslim-oriented  that  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  widely  read  by  many  Serbs  or  Montenegrins.  As  a  small,  but  concrete,  example  of 
how  the  limits  on  minority-run  media  may  be  easing,  a  journalist  from  the  journal  Sandzak  told  the 
Commission  delegation  that  a  recent  edition  ran  a  cover  picture  of  Bosnian  President  Alija  Izetbe- 
govic,  something  which  was  not  permitted  earlier.  Cooperation  between  Sandzak  Muslim  activists 
and  leading  opposition  parties  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  appear  to  be  reasonably  good. 

Vojvodina  has  generally  speaking  been  less  severely  repressed  than  the  other  two  regions. 
The  majority  of  the  population  is  Serb,  and  there  is  really  no  one  minority  but  a  plethora  of 
minorities,  including  Hungarian,  Croat,  Slovak,  Ukrainian,  Ruthenian  and  Czech.  With  war  and 
repression  to  the  south,  the  ranks  of  the  Romani  population  have  increased  in  Vojvodina  in  recent 
years.  Adding  to  the  relative  quiet  in  the  region  is  the  relative  prosperity,  Vojvodina  being  the  most 
agriculturally  rich  area  in  all  the  former  Yugoslavia.^'  Finally,  the  population  of  Vojvodina,  and  the 
Hungarians  in  particular,  have  had  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  Hungary  and,  from  Hungary,  to 
the  West,  while  the  people  of  Kosovo  and  especially  Sandzak  are  much  more  isolated. 

The  Serb  population  can  actually  be  divided  into  three  parts.  First,  there  are  the  Serbs  who 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  region  since  fleeing  Ottoman  Turk  armies  centuries  ago.  With  substan- 
tial Hapsburg  influence,  these  Serbs  are  known  to  be  highly  tolerant  of  their  non-Serb  neighbors  and 
are  of  a  much  different  character  than  the  Serbs  to  the  south.  Following  World  War  II,  an  increasing 
number  of  Serbs  migrated  from  the  south.  Then,  with  the  recent  conflict  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  new  waves  of  Serb  refugees  swept  into  Vojvodina.  Particularly  numerous  were  those 
who  came  in  following  the  collapse  of  the  Serb-occupied  Krajina  region  of  Croatia  in  August  1995. 

It  was  these  later  arrivals  that  particularly  worsened  the  situation  in  Vojvodina,  adding  over 
1 00,000  refugees.  The  Serbian  authorities  clearly  did  not  want  these  refugees,  who,  largely  because 
they  believed  the  propaganda  fed  to  them  for  years  with  Belgrade's  support,  were  angry  at  Belgrade 
for  not  coming  to  their  defense  when  attacked  by  Croatian  forces.  They  were  not  accorded  the 
internationally  recognized  legal  status — and  certainly  not  the  benefits  that  would  come  with  that 
status — of  refugees,  leaving  them  in  a  precarious  position.  Local  Red  Cross  officials,  working  with 
somewhat  limited  international  assistance,  did  the  best  they  could  to  help  the  newcomers,  who 
overwhelmed  some  towns  in  Vojvodina  with  their  presence.  Some  were  housed  in  camps,  or  with 
families,  or  in  summer  farm  residences  that  could  be  spared  temporarily.  The  facilities  were 
generally  acceptable  by  refugee  standards,  although  there  was  a  reportedly  great  degree  of  variation 
between  the  types  of  accommodations. 

Several  hundred  refugees,  men  of  military  age,  were  forcibly  returned  to  Serb-occupied 
Bosnia  and  conscripted  into  military  units  there,  while  others  were  forcibly  sent  to  Eastern  Slavonia, 

^'  Voj  vodinians  will  also  claim  their  previous  industrial  greatness  as  well,  until  Tito  moved  much 
of  it  to  the  more  protected  hinterlands,  especially  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  following  his  split  with 
Stalin  in  1948. 
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the  remaining  Serb-held  region  in  Croatia,  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  paramilitary  units  in  the  event 
of  another  Croatian  offensive.  Some  refugees — between  10,000  and  15,000 — were  sent  south  to 
Kosovo.  Despite  their  small  share  of  the  total  population  there,  Kosovar  Albanians  expressed  fear 
of  a  new  colonization  effort,  but  the  Serbs  were  themselves  so  unhappy  about  being  forced  to 
migrate  to  Kosovo  that  even  Kosovar  Albanian  leaders  ultimately  expressed  sympathy  over  their 
situation.  Most  remained  in  Vojvodina,  and,  by  April  1986,  at  least  30,000  had  registerecj  with  the 
Helsinki  Committee  of  Serbia  as  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Croatia.  However,  Croatia  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  does  not  want  them  back. 

In  addition  to  the  plight  of  the  refiigees,  local  minority  populations  in  Vojvodina  have  also 
suffered.  There  were  reports  of  Croat  families  being  forced  from  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
arriving  Serbs.  Names  of  Croat  families  were  given  to  the  arrivals,  or  sometimes  were  just  found  by 
scanning  local  telephone  books  for  Croat-sounding  names.  In  all,  over  1,000  Croats,  and  some 
Hungarians,  left  the  country,  albeit  some  willingly  for  Croatia,  in  about  a  one-month  period  from  mid- 
August  to  mid-September.  This  particular  problem  seems  solved  due  to  increased  police  protection. 

Combined  with  the  large  outmigration  of  minorities,  especially  young  people  and  draft-age 
males  in  particular,  the  new  arrivals  have  drastically  changed  the  demographic  landscape.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  arrivals  of  Krajina  Serbs  alone  constitute  10  percent  of  Vojvodina's  popula- 
tion, while  that  of  its  largest  minority,  the  Hungarians,  is  only  around  15  percent.  For  the  most 
part,  those  that  left,  many  for  Hungary  or  Croatia,  have  since  largely  resettled,  and,  as  of  April 
1996,  few  had  begun  to  return.  The  proposed  amnesty  law  for  draft  evaders  was  insufficient 
enticement  for  those  thinking  of  returning. 

The  representatives  of  minority  groups  in  Vojvodina  have  always  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  Kosovar  Albanians  and  the  Sandzak  Muslims  by  participating  in  the  political  system. 
They  use  their  participation  to  push  for  greater  rights  and  protection  for  the  minority  populations 
they  claim  to  represent.  Among  the  largest  minority  group,  the  Hungarians,  there  is  a  split  between 
two  groups,  the  Democratic  Community  of  Hungarians  in  Vojvodina  and  the  Vojvodina  Alliance  of 
Hungarians.  Differences,  as  elsewhere,  rest  partly  on  incompatible  personalities,  but  they  assert 
themselves  also  in  approaches  to  minority  problems.  While  the  latter  group  seems  to  maintain  a 
more  traditional,  reasonable  approach  to  the  minority  situation,  the  former  seems  to  look  for 
innovative  but  perhaps  riskier  approaches,  one  of  which  is  labeled  "personal  autonomy,"  which 
grants  special  rights  to  minority  members  largely  as  individuals  in  select  areas.  Interestingly, 
members  of  non-ethnic  opposition  parties  in  Vojvodina  oppose  such  approaches,  seeing  the  prob- 
lem in  Vojvodina  not  as  a  minority  problem  but  as  a  regional  problem.  Vojvodina  previously  had 
autonomy,  and  the  minorities  prospered  under  that  autonomy.  Seeking  autonomy  for  just  one 
group  as  opposed  to  all  who  live  in  Vojvodina,  it  is  argued,  will  not  work  and  may  make  it  worse  for 
everybody.  Opposition  parties,  ethnically  based  or  regional,  all  seem  to  have  no  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Serbian  regime,  but  continue  to  hope  to  gain  power  at  local  levels  throughout  Vojvodina 
and  at  least  maintain  a  satisfactory  situation  there  for  the  people  until  better  times  come. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  situation  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  has  changed  somewhat  in  1996,  mostly  because  of 
the  Dayton  Agreement.  The  underlying  problems  have  not,  however,  disappeared.  The  prospects 
for  real  change  in  Serbia  remain  bleak,  and,  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  prospects  for  change  in  a 
more  dynamic  Montenegro  seem  circumscribed,  given  Belgrade's  continuing  dominance  over  the 
country. 

In  the  end,  nobody  with  whom  the  Helsinki  Commission  staff  met — before,  during  or  after 
its  visit  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro — believe  that  Milosevic  is  willing  to  surrender  or  even  substan- 
tially share  political  power.  He  came  to  power  on  the  basis  of  nationalism  and  maintained  power 
through  repression  and  the  instigation  of  conflict  directed  largely  against  civilians  in  neighboring 
republics  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  so  doing,  he  has  been  able  to  eliminate  any  meaningful 
opposition  to  his  rule,  and,  in  the  end,  he  is  willing  to  deny  basic  human  rights  even  to  the  Serb 
population  he  purports  to  defend.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  East  European  communist  leader  in 
power  in  the  late  1980s  who  remains,  with  his  party,  in  office  today.  Having  taken  extreme 
nationalism  to  its  limits,  he  has  been  able  to  turn  on  his  earlier  nationalist  minions,  now  turned 
rivals,  and  return  to  a  pseudo-communist  approach  to  governance. 

The  situation  for  non-Serbs  remains  poor  especially  in  Kosovo  but  in  the  Sandzak  and 
Vojvodina  as  well.  In  Montenegro,  things  are  moderately  better.  While  non-Serbs  continue  to  be  the 
most  vulnerable  to  repression,  the  gap  between  the  denial  of  rights  to  Serbs  and  non-Serbs  may  have 
narrowed  somewhat  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  situation  for  the  former,  not  improvements  for 
the  latter.  Unfortunately,  while  the  Serb  population  can  also  be  considered  a  victim  of  the  regime, 
albeit  in  a  less  violent  way  than  other  victims,  it  has  largely  fallen  for  the  official  propaganda  and 
therefore  associates  itself  with  the  guilty  rather  than  the  innocent."  Milosevic  undoubtedly 
remains  popular  in  the  country  and  can  be  expected  to  go  largely  unchallenged  in  upcoming  elec- 
tions. The  only  chance  for  change  at  present  is  for  Milosevic  to  make  a  mistake  that  will  deny  him 
credibility  among  the  Serb  population  and  generate  a  mood  for  real  change. 

By  and  large,  the  international  community  has  chosen  merely  to  make  the  best  of  this 
situation,  or  tried  to  ignore  it,  rather  than  try  to  change  it.  The  U.S.  approach  to  Milosevic  rests  on 
the  notion — or  hope — that  he  has  such  power  that  he  can  deliver  on  important  matters  if  convinced 
it  is  in  his  interest  to  do  so.  Absent  the  international  political  will  to  take  substantially  stronger 
measures  early  on,  this  is  the  only  way  a  settlement  on  Bosnia-Herzegovina  could  have  been 
achieved  in  Dayton.  In  addition  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  settlement  may  produce  some  results 
for  Kosovo  and  Eastern  Slavonia  in  Croatia,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  go  further  than  that.  Moreover,  if 
Milosevic  came  to  power  through  undemocratic  means,  based  on  his  record  one  can  safely  assume 
that  he  will  test  the  degree  to  which  he  will  be  held  accountable,  and  do  everything  necessary  to 
maintain  power. 


One  anecdote  shows  the  complexity  of  this  problem.  In  the  1992  elections,  one  local  represen- 
tative of  an  opposition  party  complained  profusely  to  Helsinki  Commission  staff  about  the 
degree  to  which  the  official  broadcast  media  was  biased  against  the  opposition,  going  as  far  as  to 
call  much  of  the  reporting  blatant  lies.  When  the  conversation  inevitably  turned  to  the  conflict  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  however,  this  same  person,  who  himself  had  a  satellite  dish  and  could 
understand  the  foreign  broadcasts  he  was  receiving,  chose  to  believe  official  Serbian  media 
accounts  of  what  was  happening  instead  of  the  "biased"  foreign  news.  While  limiting  informa- 
tion is  clearly  part  of  the  way  Milosevic  has  retained  power,  there  are  underlying  conditions  in 
the  way  the  Serbs  view  themselves  and  their  neighbors  that  directs  them  toward  one  view  even 
when  alternatives  are  present. 
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The  post-Dayton  approach  of  many  European  states  to  the  Yugoslav  federation  ranges 
between  the  incomprehensible  and  the  reprehensible.  The  seeming  rush  to  recognize  the  new 
federation  without  condition,  and  the  growing  support  for  lifting  the  suspension  on  Yugoslavia  in 
the  OSCE  and  giving  that  country  access  to  international  sources  of  finance,  represent  the  worst 
possible  approach  to  what  continues  to  be  a  source  of  instability  for  the  continent.  Representa- 
tives of  some  European  countries  have  responded  by  claiming  their  forthcomingness  enables  them 
to  better  monitor  and  influence  the  situation,  but  there  is  very  little  evidence  yet  to  support  such  a 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continuation  of  what  is  often  called  "Serb-bashing"  is  more  ill-advised 
than  ever.  It  has  become  popular  to  characterize  what  has  happened  as  unique  to  the  Serbs,  who 
have  always  been  the  villain  of  the  Balkans,  and  it  is  clear  that  Serbs  are  sensitive  to  this.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  deny  the  victimization  of  Serbs  in  the  past  or  to  ignore  their  legitimate,  present-day 
complaints.  Misrepresentation  of  the  Serbs  not  only  feeds  official  propaganda  of  an  international 
conspiracy  against  them,  it  also  blinds  countries  to  future  menaces  that  may  be  developing  else- 
where. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  the  Helsinki  Commission  staff  supports  the  following  policy 
options: 

Sanctions:  Based  on  Belgrade's  unwillingness  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Hague  tribunal 
prosecuting  war  crimes  and  other  shortcomings  in  implementing  the  Dayton  Agreement,  the  inter- 
national community  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  maintain  the  outer  wall  of  sanctions  but  also  to 
reimpose  some  previous  sanctions.  It  is  clear  that  Belgrade  wants  access  to  international  financial 
assistance  for  its  ailing  economy,  and  the  lifting  of  remaining  sanctions  can  usefully  be  tied  to  some 
significant  demonstration  of  a  greater  willingness  to  respect  human  rights  and  democratization. 
Permitting  a  country-wide,  independent  television  station  would  be  one  such  step  which  almost  all 
opposition  leaders,  Serb  and  non-Serb,  strongly  advocate.  Other  measures  could  include  the  return 
of  passports  to  those  Kosovar  Albanians  who  have  had  them  confiscated,  the  removal  of  measures 
discriminating  financially  against  Muslim  businesses  in  the  Sandzak  and  the  return  of  all  refugees, 
but  particularly  those  from  Krajina.  With  elections  approaching  in  November,  a  transparent  elec- 
toral process  and  a  free  and  fair  campaign  should  be  encouraged  and  monitored  by  foreign  observers. 
These  measures  are  reasonable  and  can  be  done  quickly  if  there  is  sufficient  pressure  to  do  so. 
Insisting  on  a  wide  array  of  additional  measures,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  goes  beyond  what 
other  countries  have  been  called  upon  to  do  or  are  doing  now,"  but  also  discourages  an  already 
hesitant  regime  from  even  taking  lesser  measures.  While  sympathy  must  be  expressed  for  the 
negative  effects  of  sanctions  on  Montenegro,  the  current  Montenegrin  leadership  must  demon- 
strate that  it  genuinely  seeks  democratic  change  and  will  not  serve  as  a  conduit  for  aid  to  Serbia. 

OSCE  Mission:  Agreement  to  the  return  of  the  OSCE  Mission  is  an  absolute  precondition 
for  Belgrade's  full  participation  in  the  Organization.  It  became  clear  to  the  Helsinki  Commission 
staff  delegation,  however,  that  the  previous  Mission's  limited  focus  on  the  three  ethnically  mixed 
regions  of  the  new  Yugoslav  federation  is  no  longer  as  necessary  given  the  end  of  fighting  next  door, 


For  example,  television  and  radio  are  not  only  state-run  but  also  very  biased  for  the  party  in 
power  and  against  the  opposition  in  countries  such  as  Croatia  and  Albania,  two  of  Serbia's 
greatest  critics. 
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and  does  not  meet  the  larger  issue  of  democratic  development  and  respect  for  human  rights  through- 
out the  country.  The  previous  focus  on  Kosovo  remains  absolutely  necessary  but  is  not  as  critical 
for  the  Sandzak  and  very  limited  for  Vojvodina.  A  new  Mission,  therefore,  should  have  a  mandate 
to  cover  situations  throughout  the  country  and  a  sufficiently  broad  mandate  to  focus  on  problems 
unique  to  a  particular  area.  Perhaps  this  sort  of  reconfiguration  of  a  Mission  could  provide  a  way 
out  of  the  current  impasse  between  Belgrade  and  OSCE  States. 

Democratization:  The  prospects  for  democratic  change  are  obviously  bleak,  but  a  failure  at 
least  to  try  to  begin  a  process  of  change  could  lead  to  a  situation  that  could  again  be  violent.  The 
international  community,  probably  best  through  the  OSCE's  Office  for  Democratic  Institutions 
and  Human  Rights,  should  therefore  consider  a  program  for  democratization  to  be  made  available  to 
Serbia  and  to  Montenegro,  either  together  as  a  federation  or  individually  as  republics.^*  Such  a 
program  should  seek  to  include  an  educational  effort  regarding  the  recent  conflict  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  its  causes. 

Self-determination:  It  is  clear  that  many  attributes  of  self-determination  are  frequently  and 
arbitrarily  denied  as  a  collective  right  to  peoples  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and,  at  the  same  time 
often  exploited  by  these  peoples  to  justify  their  most  extreme  goals  and  aspirations.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that,  with  the  Equal  Rights  and  Self-Determination  of  Peoples  being  one  of  the  ten  Principles 
Guiding  Relations  Between  States  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  that  little  attempt  was  made  to  define 
the  parameters  of  this  principle  before  it  became  entangled  in  ethnic  tensions  and  violence  in  many 
parts  of  the  OSCE  region.  While  it  is  too  late  in  some  cases,  some  agreement  on  this  principle  is  still 
needed  for  dealing  with  difficult  issues  such  as  Kosovo's  future,  as  well  as  the  aspirations  and 
concerns  of  the  Sandzak  Muslims  and  the  threatened  minorities  in  Vojvodina. 


^^   Serbia,  at  present,  is  unlikely  to  accept  such  a  program,  but  Montenegro  may  be  willing  to 
cooperate. 
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